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What is the rightful place of the 


US. Air Force in the education of our youth? 


If the above title seems presumptuous, it is not 
meant to be. Rather, it represents the question 
the Air Force asks of itself in establishing atti- 
tudes and policies in the recruitment of our 
young people. It represents, too, the recognition 
of a responsibility; for a major function of the 
Air Force is education and training. 

While the Air Force has requirements for per- 
sonnel with university background, its main 
concern is the high school student. To him, 
the Air Force says: “Graduate First”—for a very 
obvious reason. Only the graduate brings to the 
Air Force the sound academic background es- 
sential in its more technical training programs. 
For the same reason, such a recruit can be 
expected to advance more rapidly than the aver- 
age. He may, accordingly, make a career of the 
Air Force. Each decision thus made greatly 
improves the efficiency and economy of our 
defense organization. 

Besides technical training, however, the Air 
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Force is also vitally interested in seeing its 
personnel advance academically. It provides for 
them a program—in conjunction with the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute and cooperating universi- 
ties—under which they may earn credits toward 
a degree. Courses are conducted, during off-duty 
time, either at neighboring universities, on base, 
or through accredited self-teaching programs, at 
small or no cost to participants. Thus, many 
young Airmen, otherwise financially unable to 
attend a university, are added to the nation’s 
pool of college-educated men. 

Technical training... plus unusual opportuni- 
ties for advanced formal education... this is the 
rightful place of the U. S. Air Force in the educa- 
tion of our youth. 

Teachers and Guidance Counsellors who are 
interested in Air Force opportunities for their 
students may receive a catalogue of informational 
materials by writing: Educators’ Information, 
Dept. APGA-2, P.0. Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 
Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


First report: For first time Bureau of Census has published 
projections of educational attainment of U. S. population. Report 
gives data by age and sex for 1960, 1970, and 1980. Underlying 
assumption of these projections is that there will be no unusual 
political or economic conditions and no extreme changes in educa-— 
tional practices in this country during years which projections 
cover, which might seriously affect patterns of educational at- 
tainment. Therefore, these projections should not be regarded as 
predictions. 

High school graduates: According to Census Bureau projec- 
tions, there will be about 52 million high school graduates in 
U. S. in 1960, 70 million in 1970, and 95 million in 1980, com- 
pared with 38 million in 1950. This means number in 1980 would be 
2-1/2 times number in 1950. Percentage of population 15 years old 
and over who are high school graduates will rise from 35 per cent 
in 1950 to 55 per cent in 1980. At each future date, as in past, 
greater percentage of women than men are likely to have completed 
high school. 

College graduates: Number of college graduates is expected 
to increase from 6 million counted in 1950 Census to 8 million in 
1960, 11 million in 1970, and almost 15 million in 1980. In- 
creases in numbers of people completing high school and college 
reflect not only continued increase in size of population but also 
expectations of larger proportions of population going on to 
higher levels of schooling. Percentage of college graduates in 
population 20 years old and over is expected to increase from 6 
per cent in 1950 to 10 per cent in 1980. More men than women are 
likely to have continued on to get their college degrees. 

Lowest educational level: There will be sharp reductions in 
percentage of population who have had less than five years of 
schooling. In 1940, about 14 per cent of population 25 years old 
and over had either never attended school or had completed no 
more than four years of formal education. By 1950, this propor- 
tion had been reduced to 1l per cent and, based on Census projec-— 
tions, only 4 per cent are expected to be in that category by 
1980. 














Average educational level: Whereas average educational level 
of population 25 years old and over in 1950 was 9.3 school years, 
average is expected to be about 10.8 years in 1960, 12.0 years in 








1970, and 12.2 years in 1980. It is anticipated that median level 
of education for adult population will eventually stabilize at 
about 12th year of school. 


NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS AND FAMILIES IN 1980 


Increase in households: Number of households in U. S. was 
estimated at 50.4 million last year. (A household is entire nunm- 
ber of persons who occupy a house, an apartment, or other group 
of rooms, or a room that constitutes a dwelling unit.) According 
to projections by Bureau of Census, by 1980 number of households 
should rise somewhere between 69.4 and 76.0 million. This would 
be an increase of 38 to 51 per cent for the 22 years, compared 
with projected population increase of 33 to 57 per cent. 

Married couples: Number of married couples, which was esti- 
mated at 39.2 million in 1958, will grow to between 53.8 and 56.2 
million in 1980. Annual net increase of number of married couples 
averaged only 386,000 between 1950 to 1958 but is likely to be 
between 803,000 and 902,000 by early 1970's. Large increase in 
number of married couples is expected to take place between 1965 
and 1970. 

Number of families: Number of families (groups of related 
persons living together), which was estimated at 43.7 million last 
year, may reach 60.0 to 63.2 million in 1980. Annual increase in 
number of families has averaged 551,000 since 1950, but may be 
between 873,000 and 987,000 during first half of 1970's. 

Average size of household and family: Average size of house- 
hold last year was 3.35 persons. By 1975 it is likely to be be- 
tween 3.32 and 3.44. Average size of family was 3.65 last year, 
and it may range between 3.70 and 3.81 persons in 1975. Thus 
there may be little change in size of households or families in 
next 17 years. 

Median age of women at first marriage: It was 22.0 in 1890, 
21.5 in 1940, 20.3 in 1950, 20.2 in 1958. By 1980 it may range 
between 19.9 and 20.2. 

















WASHINGTON BUILDING 


Of concern to all: Since this reporter has served as Chair- 
man of APGA Building Commission, he cannot resist opportunity to 
include a few words on this subject. We have acquired spacious, 
attractive property in nation's capital as new home of APGA. But 
we need money and we need it now to reduce mounting interest on 
mortgage. Recommendation is that everyone contribute one day's 
pay. Your own professional status depends on status of your 
professional association. New property will win new status, dig- 
nity, and importance for APGA and for you. You can pay in in- 
stallments if you wish, but please forward first check today. 
Thank you. 








Changing the Attitudes of Fraternity 
Members Toward University Control 


EVISING effective and acceptable meth- 

ods of social control is especially dif- 
ficult when a tradition of autonomy pre- 
vails among the persons or groups to be 
controlled. Such a tradition has long 
existed among college fraternities, but in 
recent years most college and university 
authorities have required that fraternities, 
as well as other student groups, abide by 
certain standards and regulations. 

The increase in control over fraternities, 
particularly by state universities, was in part 
instigated because of public relations rea- 
sons. However, some educators have been 
able to see that intervention in fraternity 
life provided opportunities for realizing 
some educational goals. In the first place, 
it would be no mean achievement to create 
among fraternity members an awareness 
that their welfare and that of the academic 
institution were to some extent interdepen- 
dent. In the second place, the very process 
of learning how to deal with institutional 
authority would provide these students with 
valuable experiences. In the third place, 
some controls serve to maintain or increase 
the viability of student groups and to facil- 
itate the education of students in effective 
organizational membership. 


The Problem 


Some years ago, the administration of the 
University of Minnesota through the Office 
of the Dean of Students entered a phase in 
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its relations with fraternities in which it 
attempted to accelerate the process of ob- 
taining compliance with University regula- 
tions. As a step in this process, existing 
restrictions on social behavior, particularly 
on the drinking of alcoholic beverages in 
fraternities and at fraternity-sponsored ac- 
tivities, were severely enforced. As might 
be expected, many fraternities reacted with 
hostility and accused the administration of 
being arbitrary and, in effect, denounced 
its authority. 

Compliance could have been maintained 
by the use of the University’s power to with- 
draw approval of student groups and to 
punish individuals for non-compliance. 
However, the exclusive use of this method 
would have had many obvious undesirable 
consequences, including the rejection of the 
University’s attempts to utilize student liv- 
ing arrangements and social relations for 
educational purposes. The Dean's office 
therefore began to explore various methods 
of obtaining compliance which would not 
be resisted and which would provoke less 
hostility. These explorations resulted in 
the present form of a partnership of Uni- 
versity and fraternities in developing and 
using controls. 

The study reported here refers to events 
which occurred early in the evolution of the 
present form of cooperative control. 
Shortly after the severe enforcement of con- 
trols referred to earlier, a program intended 
to decrease resistance and hostility was de- 
veloped by the Dean's office. This program 
was evaluated by means of an experiment 
which is the substance of this report. 


Important Factors 


Before proceeding to the report of the 
study proper, we turn to a discussion of 
the considerations which determined the 
selection of methods used in this experi- 
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ment to increase acceptance of regulations. 
The discussion is focused on controls which 
produce resistance, since the experiment 
dealt primarily with these. 

If controls are to be effective and to meet 
with little resistance, at least two general 
conditions seem to be necessary. In the first 
place, the group must come to regard the 
authority as having a legitimate role in the 
areas of student life to be regulated. In 
the second place, the controls themselves 
must be perceived as “reasonable,” if not 
beneficial, to the group. From a psycho- 
logical point of view, it is probable that the 
two conditions are not independent of one 
another. The particular controls imposed 
can, for instance, be interpreted in such a 
way as to create distrust of an authority and 
thus lead to a rejection of “his right to 
control us.” And, it is possible that accept- 


ance of the right of an authority to control 
may actually increase over time as a func- 
tion of the “reasonableness” of the controls. 

Just how any authority comes to be re- 
garded as legitimate is not clear. Tradition 
appears to play a large part in defining 


legitimacy in many cases. At any given 
time, an authority will be accepted as such 
if he has been accepted all along. A second 
source of legitimacy seems to be connected 
with the notion of sphere of ownership. 
Usually one’s authority to govern certain 
activities of individuals or groups within 
his own hailiwick is granted. Connected 
with this source of legitimacy is the concept 
of responsibility. The right to regulate ac- 
tivities for which one is held responsible 
is frequently approved. 

In a democratic tradition, the particular 
method by which the authority comes into 
existence appears to be an important source 
of legitimacy. Selecting the authority one- 
self or having the authority perceived as 
emerging by means of a democratic process 
results in acceptance of him. 
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In the case of the University-fraternity 
relationship, the first two sources may be 
emphasized in legitimizing University au- 
thority. The University may point out that 
public opinion holds it responsible for stu- 
dent conduct and also remind the students 
of its educational mission to serve the entire 
state, not just a single segment of the stu- 
dent body. 

Whether an authority is perceived to em- 
brace the welfare of the controlled group 
seems to affect the willingness to grant or 
acknowledge external authority. If from 
the controllee’s point of view his needs and 
goals are taken into account by the author- 
ity, he will probably manifest less resistance 
to influence by such an authority. 

Turning now to a consideration of what 
is regarded as reasonable, again it may be 
said that tradition and the prevailing mores 
and climate of opinion seem to play a large 
part. It is mainly when the situation 
changes that some clues to the basis of 
judgments of reasonableness arise. Fore- 
most among the criteria that people seem 
to apply is that of necessity of change. Ne- 
cessity seems to imply that something more 
important than the forbidden behavior is 
being served by the restriction. That is, 
it would seem to be more readily accepted 
if it can be rationalized as serving some im- 
portant purpose for the institution as a 
whole. The degree of restrictiveness of the 
regulation itself seems also to be an impor- 
tant factor in acceptance. Since a restric- 
tion is intended to prevent behavior which 
some people prefer, it seems safe to say that 
the more it prevents one from doing what he 
wants to do, the more will it be opposed un- 
less compliance has more valued conse- 
quences than non-compliance. 

A third factor which seems relevant is 
whether the individuals to be governed by 
a regulation have had a part in framing 
it. But it is not presently clear whether 
the presumed positive effect to be desired is 
due to the self-imposed nature of such a 
regulation, to the greater involvement in 
the problem requiring the regulation, or to 
a less restrictive regulation. 

Methods of enforcement of the regulation 
appear to affect judgments of reasonable- 
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ness as does the perception of the authority 
itself. That is, the same regulation can 
be enforced in acceptable or in unaccept- 
able ways. And some authorities may not 
elicit as much hostility as others because 
of their reputation. 

With some of these considerations in 
mind, the Office of the Dean of Students 
at the University of Minnesota decided to 
test experimentally whether attitudes of fra- 
ternity members toward the University ad- 
ministration, and certain of its restrictive 
regulations, could be changed (1) in the 
direction of greater acceptance of the Uni- 
versity’s authority over the restricted areas, 
and (2) in less resistance toward the regu- 
lations. No attempt was made to study 
actual compliance with regulations. 

The experimental program was designed 
to influence the students’ opinions by means 
of an off-the-record, no-criticisms-withheld 
meeting between staff members of the office 
and all members of a fraternity. The con- 
tent and conduct of these meetings was 
based in large part upon the foregoing hy- 
potheses regarding the acceptance of au- 
thority and restrictions. Each meeting re- 


quired an evening of two to three hours of 
intense discussion. 


Method 


Design: A questionnaire was constructed 
to obtain opinions of fraternity members 
toward the University and its regulations. 
It was administered to the members of the 
34 social fraternities. Based upon the fra- 
ternities’ mean responses to three of the 
questions, the 12 fraternities most opposed 
to the University’s regulations governing 
student groups were randomly divided into 
two groups—an experimental (E) group and 
a control (C) group. About one month 
after the administration of the question- 
naire, each of the six E fraternities were 
visited by one of four University staff mem- 
bers who participated in discussions con- 
cerning University and fraternity regula- 
tions restricting conduct. About two weeks 
later, a briefer version of the first question- 
naire was administered to both E and C 
groups to determine what effect, if any, the 
discussion produced. 
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Sample: The six E groups ranged in 
active membership size from 27 to 40 with 
a median of 32. One of the control groups 
was later eliminated because it had experi- 
enced such a group discussion prior to the 
administration of the second questionnaire. 
This special discussion was necessitated, 
ironically, by this fraternity’s current vio- 
lation of University regulations. The five 
C groups ranged in size from 19 to 41 with 
a median of 35.5. E and C groups were thus 
comparable in membership size. 

Although both pledged and active mem- 
bers participated in this study, only the 
results of active members who took both 
forms of the questionnaire are reported 
here. Some active members who took the 
pre-test questionnaire did not take the post- 
test questionnaire because they either grad- 
uated, left school for other reasons, or simply 
were not present at the second administra- 
tion. The N’s finally used were reduced. 
For the E groups the range was from 14 to 
26 with a median of 20. For the C groups 
the range was from 13 to 24 with a median 
of 22. 

Data Collection and Measurement: The 
first questionnaire was administered by the 
fraternities’ resident graduate counselors at 
a business meeting of the fraternities, when 
most members were present. To encourage 
frank responses, the students were asked by 
their counselor to use a code number to 
identify their questionnaires. This code 
number was retained by the counselor and 
given to the students again at the second 
administration. To further encourage 
frankness, the staff member who led the dis- 
cussion announced that the administration 
would neither see nor use the data for ad- 
ministrative purposes. The fact that cer- 
tain questions revealed almost unanimous 
opposition to certain University regulations 
both before and after the group discussion 
lends support to our opinion that the stu- 
dents did not withhold their private beliefs 
in answer to the questions. 

Three types of questions were asked. 
One type was used to ascertain attitudes 
toward specific University policies. Seven- 
teen such questions were included in both 
the first and the second questionnaires. 
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These statements paraphrased specific Uni- 
versity regulations and policies governing 
the conduct of fraternities, as well as other 
student groups. Each statement was pre- 
ceded by “A,” “?,” and “D,” standing re- 
spectively for agree, undecided, and dis- 
agree. The statements referred to regula- 
tions concerned with the chaperoning of 
student social events, the use of liquor and 
beer, the distribution of political material, 
rushing and initiation policies, discrimina- 
tion clauses in the fraternity’s constitution, 
auditing of financial records, changing of 
the fraternity’s location, and remodeling of 
the fraternity house. In scoring the items, 
a value of one was given to A, two to ?, and 
three to D. 

The second type of question was used 
to measure attitudes toward legitimacy of 
general authority as well as perception of 
which groups the members believed had a 
proper interest in the matters under con- 
sideration. For some of the policies and 
regulations mentioned previously, the stu- 
dents were asked, “Now, for each of the 
following matters, which groups should 
have the authority or right to make rules 


(Vv) and whose opinions, etc., should be 


considered (x):” This was followed by 
a brief description of the particular area 
which was regulated. Beneath this descrip- 
tion, the names of the following groups 
were printed: fraternity, University admin- 
istration, Inter-fraternity Council, the na- 
tional office of the fraternity, their alumni, 
the University’s Senate Committee on Stu- 
dent Affairs, the public at large, parents, 
and finally, students at large. Only the 
results pertaining to the University admin- 
istration will be reported for this type of 
question and only the data about the grant- 
ing of authority or right to make rules will 
be included. 

A third type of item was used to measure 
attitudes toward University regulations in 
general, perceived independence from the 
University, the perception of the Univer- 
sity’s interest in the welfare of fraternities, 
and the intensity of feeling toward the pro- 
hibition of liquor. These will be described 
along with other results. 

The three questions used to select the 12 
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fraternities most opposed to University reg- 
ulations were: (1) A question asking how 
lenient or restrictive University regulations 
were; (2) To what extent fraternities 
should be responsible to the University; 
and (3) How necessary to the welfare of 
the University was the policy prohibiting 
liquor. Each fraternity received a mean 
score on the three questions. The scores 
were ranked for each question, the three 
ranks for each fraternity then summed, and 
the 12 fraternities having the highest 
summed ranks were selected for inclusion in 
the study. 

Experimental Treatment: Through the 
efforts of the University Student Activities 
Bureau, arrangements were made with the 
six fraternities to extend invitations to 
staff members to visit the fraternities and 
lead a discussion on University-fraternity 
relations. An observer took notes of the 
discussion and recorded his impressions of 
the groups’ reactions. During the discus- 
sion, the staff member typically presented 
the reasons for the necessity of controlling 
student groups, including an explanation of 
how the regulations could benefit both the 
fraternities and the University. He em- 
phasized the fact that as a state University 
its welfare was particularly dependent upon 
public good will. He usually added that 
the press unduly magnified unfavorable in- 
cidents in fraternities and that the Univer- 
sity was ultimately held responsible for the 
behavior of fraternities. In addition, prob- 
lems of communication between the frater- 
nities and University were aired and objec- 
tions to various University regulations were 
discussed freely with candor and often with 
intense feeling. Included in the topics cov- 
ered were the compulsory financial audit 
system, the fraternity resident counselor pro- 
gram, chaperoning, and the permissible 
period of rushing. 

In general, it was made clear that the 
University could not afford to risk unfavor- 
able publicity and, in the absence of a part- 
nership, was thereby forced to make and to 
enforce its own regulations regarding stu- 
dent affairs. As might have been expected, 
most interest was exhibited in the regulation 
prohibiting the consumption of alcohol in 
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fraternity houses and at any fraternity-spon- 
sored functions. The students were strongly 
opposed to this restriction and pressed the 
staff member for the possibility of its re- 
laxation. The staff member always replied 
that every policy and regulation was open 
to continuous review whenever anyone 
thought he had a “better” proposal to make. 
It was to be hoped that such proposals 
would include protection of what the Uni- 
versity considered to be its essential in- 
terests as well as safeguard of fraternities’ 
interests and desires. The staff was ready 
and happy to discuss any such proposals 
at any time and would welcome the inven- 
tion of any improvement of present policies 
and practices. 

The staff member stressed the following 
points: (1) The University administration 
was in favor of fraternities and was inter- 
ested in their welfare. He backed up this 
statement with examples of how the frater- 
nities had been helped with their member- 
ship problems by the University and with 
suggestions as to how members should seek 
to destroy the unfavorable stereotype that 
many persons had about fraternities. He 


also explained the advantage to the frater- 
nities themselves of complying with some 


regulations. He also controlled his style of 
behavior so as to convey his good will 
toward fraternities. (2) He tried to get 
across the point that the restrictions were 
neither personally nor arbitrarily imposed; 
for example, the rules against drinking in 
fraternity houses stemmed, in part, from 
state laws concerning the serving of liquor 
to minors. (3) The fact that the University 
was a state institution and depended on 
public support through the state legisla- 
ture was stressed. The public held the 
University responsible for the activities of 
its students and therefore the University 
could not ignore the social and external 
pressures upon it. 

In short, an attempt was made to show 
that the fraternities could not in fact act 
autonomously and in isolation on certain 
matters, that the University had an impor- 
tant stake in these matters, and that, despite 
the restrictions imposed upon the fraterni- 
ties, the University looked upon them 
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with favor. In fact, the University desired 
to develop joint and shared responsibility 
for conduct of student affairs. 

Data Analysis: Because the prohibition 
of beer and liquor regulation was the only 
topic discussed in all six E fraternities, it is 
the only specific issue which provides a 
fair test of the experiment. Some of the 
other regulations were discussed in only a 
few fraternities. Consequently, a compar- 
ison of E and C groups on these other issues 
separately, as though all members of the E 
groups in fact received an experimental 
treatment, would be misleading. This dif- 
ficulty was obviated by analyzing the data 
separately for the prohibition issues and 
by combining the data on all the remaining 
regulations into one grand score. The 
rationale for the latter step is that within 
this grand score for each E fraternity at 
least some of the regulations would have 
been discussed. 

The questions concerned with attitudes 
toward the University in general can be 
and are treated separately, since the experi- 
mental treatment was designed to affect 
these. 

The unit of analysis is the fraternity and, 
therefore, for statistical purposes the num- 
ber of independent units is six for the E 
groups and five for the C groups. The un- 
weighted means of each fraternity were 
used in the analysis. Tests of significance 
were applied to the difference scores re- 
sulting from subtracting each fraternity’s 
pre-test score from its post-test score. 


Results 


Let us first consider the data related to 
acceptance of the University’s authority over 
fraternities. Taste | shows the mean per 
cent of fraternity members in the E and C 
groups who believed that the University ad- 
ministration “. . .should have the authority 
or the right to make rules. . .concerning 
the drinking of liquor in fraternity houses” 
on the pre- and post-experimental question- 
naires. It also shows the mean changes. It 
will be observed that prior to the discus- 
sion only 19 per cent of the fraternity mem- 
bers of the E group believed that the Uni- 
versity administration should have author- 
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TABLE 1 


Mean Percentages of Students Who Believe the 
University Administration Should Have the 
Authority to Make Rules with Respect to the 
Drinking of Liquor in Fraternity Houses 





Post-Test Post—Pre 


45% 26% 
24% 1% 
25%" 


Pre-Test 


19% 
23% 





Exp. (N = 6) 
Control (N = 5) 
E-C 


*¢ = 2.59, 





df=9, p= <0.05. 


ity in this area. After the discussion, 45 
per cent believed this, an increase of 26 
percentage points. In the C fraternities, 
23 per cent held this belief initially and on 
retest increased only one point to 24 per 
cent. The significance of the difference 
between these two changes was tested by 
means of the ¢ test with a resulting level 
of confidence beyond the 5 per cent level 
of significance. We may conclude, then, 
that the experimental treatment seems to 
have produced greater acceptance of the 
University's authority in this area of affairs. 

In order to determine whether the dis- 
cussions had an effect on the other seven 
areas covered by this type of question, the 
following procedure was used. Each fra- 
ternity was assigned a score based on its 
mean response to the other seven: questions. 
These per cents were then used to test 
whether the discussion had an effect on 
the willingness to grant authority to the 
University administration in areas addi- 
tional to liquor consumption. These areas 
included chaperoning, rushing, discrimina- 
tion clauses in the fraternity’s constitution, 
auditing of financial records, whether fra- 


TABLE 2 


Mean Percentages of Students Who Believe the 
University Administration Should Have the 
Authority to Make Rules with Respect to 
Seven Different Areas 





Pre-Test Post-Test Post—Pre 





Exp. (N = 6) 22% 33% 1 
Control (N = 5) 


E-C 
*¢ = 2.42, df = 9,p = <0.05. 


1 
24% 27% 3 


or * 
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ternities should have a residence counselor, 
what his function should be, and the be- 
havior of pledges on campus during Hell 
Week. Tasie 2 can be read exactly as 
Taste 1. It shows that on the average for 
all seven topics combined, the mean per 
cent in the E group who were willing to 
grant the University administration au- 
thority increased from 22 to 33 per cent, a 
gain of 11 percentage points, while the C 
group increased only 3 per cent. The 
difference between the E and C groups in 
change was significant beyond the 5 per 
cent level of confidence by means of the ¢ 
test. 

An examination of the results of the 
separate specific areas shows some large 
mean shifts, some of which are significant 
by themselves. ‘Thus, the significant over- 
all shift observed in Taste 2 is not solely 
the result of a cumulation of small and, 
by themselves, non-significant differences. 

Another type of question was used to 
determine if the discussion would have an 
effect on the belief in general of the “extent 
to which fraternities should be responsible 
to the University.” No significant differ- 
ences were obtained. However, it should 
be remarked that both E and C groups 
started with mean responses at the middle 
of the three alternative points of the scale. 
The middle point reflected their opinion 
that while fraternities are somewhat inde- 
pendent of the University, they should have 
some responsibility to it. The more ex- 
treme alternative on the side of responsi- 
bility would have reflected what perhaps 
from the fraternity’s point of view would 
have been extreme submission. 

The data provide one clue as to why 
the students are more willing as a result 
of the discussions to grant the University 
administration authority to make rules in 
the areas covered by the questionnaire. 
One of the hypotheses formed concerning 
acceptance of authority was that it would 
vary positively with the degree to which the 
authority is perceived as interested in the 
welfare of the individuals to be controlled. 
Tas_e 3 shows that the experimental treat- 
ment has had a significant effect on this 
perception. On the pre-test, the E group 
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TABLE 3 


Mean Responses to the Question: “To What 
Extent Is the University Interested in the Welfare 
of the Fraternities?” 

("l. Very Much” to "5.  Indifferent”)* 





Post-Test Pre—Post 


2.58 
3.12 


Pre- Test 


3.12 
2.84 





0.54 
—0.28 
0.82t 


Exp. (NV = 6) 
Control (NV = 5) 
E—C 
* “Don’t know” responses were given a weight of 4. 
té = 2.30, df = 9,p = 0.05. 





believes the University is slightly less than 
“somewhat interested in the welfare of the 
fraternities.” After the discussion, the E 
group opinion has moved almost half the 
distance toward the “much interested” end 
of the scale. The C group, in the meantime, 
has moved toward the opposite end of the 
scale. The difference in changes between 
E and C groups is significant by ¢ test at the 
5 per cent level of confidence. 

The results concerned with the acceptance 
of the regulations prohibiting the consump- 
tion or serving of alcoholic drinks can be 


TABLE 4 


Mean Ratings of Agreement with University 
Regulations Pertaining to the Consumption 
and Serving of Alcohol 
(1 = Agree; 2 = Undecided; 3 = Disagree) 





Pre-Test Post-Test Pre—Post 





Question #1* 

Exp. (NV = 6) 

Control (NV = 5) 

E-C 
Question #2t 

Exp. (NV = 6) 

Control (V = 5) 

E-C 
Question #3** 

Exp. (N = 6) 2.82 8 

Control (V = 5) 2.90 2.94 

E-C 

* Question #1 was: “Consumption of liquor in 
your fraternity house should not be permitted.” 

¢ Question #2 was: ‘Consumption of beer in your 
fraternity house should not be permitted.” 

** Question #3 was: “Liquor should not be 
served at a fraternity social function held at a down- 


town hotel.” 
t None of these differences were significant by ¢ 


test. 


0.06 
—0.03 
0.09t 


0.01 
—0.03 
0.04$ 
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reported quite simply: there were no sig- 
nificant differences between the E and C 
groups. TABLE 4 shows the pre- and post- 
test mean scores in response to the three 
questions which paraphrased University reg- 
ulations relevant to this area. Practically 
unanimous opposition is shown to the pro- 
hibitions of beer within the fraternity and 
of the serving of liquor at a fraternity 
social function held at a downtown hotel. 
Somewhat less opposition is evinced toward 
the prohibition of liquor within the fra- 
ternity, although even with respect to this 
restriction the mean response is between 
“undecided,” with a weight of two, and 
“disagree,” with a weight of three. 

With respect to differences between E 
and C groups on attitudes toward the other 
individual regulations only one significant 
difference was observed. Since 17 questions 
of this type were asked, one such difference 
should not be generalized. Inspection of 
the magnitude of the differences between E 
and C groups showed that the differences 
were so small that a combined measure, 
as was used with the previous type of ques- 
tion, was unlikely to lead to a significant 
result. Therefore, we may conclude that 
in so far as specific policies are concerned, 
the discussions had little effect in changing 
opinions. 

A clue as to why the experimental treat- 
ment had such little effect on attitudes 
toward the alcohol prohibitions is provided 
by Taste 5 which shows the mean responses 
to the question, “From the standpoint of 
the good of the University, how necessary 
is the no-liquor policy?” Although the E 
group did show a slight increase toward 


TABLE 5 


Mean Responses to the Question: “From the 
Standpoint of the Good of the University, How 
Necessary Is the No-liquor Policy?” 


("l. Very necessary” to "3. Not necessary”) 





Pre Post Pre—Post 





0.16 
0.02 
0.14* 


Exp. (NV = 6) 
Control (VN = 5) 
E-C 


*¢ = 1.09, df = 9, = non-significant. 


2.48 .32 
2.52 .50 
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the belief that the prohibition of liquor 
was necessary for the welfare of the Univer- 
sity, this difference was not significant. 
Apparently these discussions did not con- 
vince most students that the policy was 
necessary. 

Another clue is provided by the answers 
to a question which asked the students 
to reveal the intensity of their“. . . feeling 
about the regulation prohibiting consump- 
tion of liquor in fraternities.” On a five- 
point scale ranging from “1. I’m very 
pleased with it” to “5. I dislike it in- 
tensely,” the mean initial response of both 
E and C groups was about 4.1, indicating a 
strong dislike of the regulation and, by in- 
ference, a strong desire to engage in the pro- 
hibited activity. It may very well be that a 
much more intensive program of change 
than the one discussion used in the experi- 
ment is required if any acceptance is to be 
obtained of a restriction on activity as 
strongly desired as this one. 

The discussions did manage to influence 
significantly the fraternities in the extent 
to which they regarded University regula- 
tions as restrictive in general (p=0.02). 
Taste 6 shows that both E and C groups 
initially believed University regulations to 
be slightly more restrictive than “some- 
what.” The E group on the post-test shows 
a slight movement of 0.28 scale points 
toward the “lenient” end of the scale, while 
the C group shows a slight movement 
toward the “restrictive” end. 


TABLE 6 


Mean Responses to the Question: “How Lenient 
or Restrictive Are University Regulations, 
in General?” 
Too Lenient" to "5. Too Restrictive”) 


("1. 





Pre-Test Post-Test Pre—Post 





0.28 
—0.10 
0.38* 


4.02 
4.19 


4.30 
4.09 


Exp. (NV = 6) 
Control (V = 5) 
E-C 


*¢ = 2.98, df = 9,p = 0.02. 





Discussion 


The most interesting result of the study 
is that a single discussion of this character 
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can bring about an increase in the accept- 
ance of authority, in the sense that a per- 
ceived “right” to enter into the control of 
certain activities is granted or acknowl- 
edged, without at the same time creating 
more acceptance of the specific methods 
of controls. This is by no means a para- 
doxical result. In American community 
living, instances of resistance to controls 
of authorities whose legitimacy is readily 
acknowledged occur frequently. 

One datum (not previously reported) 
which may help to explain the success of 
the experimental treatment with respect 
to the acceptance of the authority is the 
fact that most fraternity members perceived 
more clearly that the University would not 
exclusively determine the controls to be 
imposed. When they responded to the 
question asking which of the listed groups 
should have authority, most of them indi- 
cated that their own fraternity should also 
have some authority. Thus, it seems prob- 
able than in granting the University au- 
thority they expected that they themselves 
would influence the controls that would 
emerge. This interpretation is strength- 
ened by the finding of an increase in the 
belief that the University was interested in 
the welfare of the fraternities. The hy- 
pothesis which emerges is that authority will 
be accepted the more the controllee expects 
to exert influence over the authority. He 
may regard himself as exercising such in- 
fluence by simply concluding that the au- 
thority will take his needs into considera- 
tion or by believing he has power over the 
authority sufficient to modify the nature 
of the controls, if necessary. 

The inability of the discussion to modify 
attitudes toward the specific regulations 
probably means that the presentation of the 
necessity for the restrictions was just not 
convincing. The students may have 
doubted the validity of the reasons or 
given insufficient weight to them. In fact, 
the occurrence of unfavorable publicity as- 
sociated with a fraternity social affair at 
which liquor is served is rare. When the 
urge to engage in an activity is strong, the 
deterrent effects of negative prospects with 
such low frequencies probably become very 
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weak in influencing convictions. Secondly, 
social support for engaging in social affairs 
with alcohol present is very strong. That is, 
many of the students probably drink in their 
own homes and do not believe, as some of 
them argued in the discussions, that the 
more “conservative” members of the com- 
munity should determine their personal 
standards. 


Summary and Conclusions 


An experiment was performed to deter- 
mine whether the attitudes of college fra- 
ternity members toward University control 
over student activities could be modified. 
The intended modification was in the di- 
rection of increased acceptance of the Uni- 
versity as an authority over the areas regu- 
lated and of the specific regulations which 
restricted their conduct. 

Eleven fraternities most opposed to Uni- 
versity regulations took part in the experi- 
ment, six as experimental and five as con- 
trol fraternities. 

The experimental treatment consisted of 
a two to three hour discussion with the in- 
dividual fraternities led by a staff member 
of the Office of the Dean of Students. He 
provided various reasons for the necessity 
of having controls, elucidated the interde- 


pendence of University and fraternity and 
their dependence upon public support, con- 
veyed the University administration’s good 
will toward the fraternities on this campus, 
and indicated that some of the regulations 
were modifiable under sincerely maintained 
partnership relationships. 

Measurement of the effect of the discus- 
sions consisted of a comparison between the 
experimental and control fraternities of the 
changes in responses to a questionnaire 
given one month prior to and two weeks 
after the discussions. Significant increases 
in acceptance of the University administra- 
tion as an authority occurred. This change 
was also accompanied and may be partly ex- 
plained by increases in the belief that the 
University was interested in the welfare of 
the fraternities. However, no significant 
differences were obtained with respect to 
acceptance of specific and current University 
regulations. It appears that one of the rea- 
sons for this negative result is that the fra- 
ternity members were not convinced by the 
discussions that the particular form of con- 
trols discussed were necessary for the Uni- 
versity’s welfare and, therefore, wished to 
exercise influence in redrafting them. The 
subsequent redrafting in the newly restruc- 
tured relationships is another story to be 
told elsewhere. 


CONFERENCE ON AGING ANNOUNCED 


“Designs for Retirement” will be the theme of the University of 
Michigan’s 12th Annual Conference on Aging, scheduled for June 22-24. 
Over-all plan calls for five separate groups to meet simultaneously to 


discuss such topics as retirement health, retirement housing, retirement 


financing, retirement preparation, and uses of retirement. 


Additional 


details may be obtained from Wilma Donahue, Chairman, U-M Division 
of Gerontology, 1510 Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

On June 24—26, immediately following the Conference, the University 
will host a National Leadership Training Institute for the White House 


Conference on Aging. 
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Multiple Counseling: WHY? WHEN? HOW? 


E. WAYNE WRIGHT 


C URRENT LITERATURE indicates that pres- 

ent-day concepts of counseling have 
evolved from a “coming together” of sev- 
eral major theories, disciplines, and fields of 
professional specialization. This merging 
of different streams of development and the 
resultant evolution of counseling theories 
and practices have been referred to by 
Super [28] as a “transition: from vocational 
guidance to counseling psychology.” As 
might be expected during periods of tran- 
sition or flux, the development of counsel- 
ing concepts has not been without consider- 
able controversy among writers concerning 
the definitive nature of the process itself 
or the specific goals that this process, if 
effective, should achieve. Indeed, many 
differences of opinion still exist among 
writers in this field, and, ironical as it may 
be, the reader is often confused as he at- 
tempts to improve or clarify his under- 
standing of counseling through keeping 
abreast of all the publications by all the 
“authorities.” 

One issue that has persisted throughout 
the transition in counseling theory is in- 
herent in the concept still held by many 
that counseling, by definition, is, and must 
be, a one-to-one relationship. It is with 
this concept of counseling that the present 
paper takes issue as the writer discusses a 
process of “multiple counseling” and at- 
tempts to show some of the benefits to be 
derived from counseling with groups. 

It goes almost without saying at this 
point that those who ascribe to the one-to- 
one concept of counseling have difficulty 
accepting the idea of group counseling be- 
cause of the obvious inconsistency in using 
the term group with the individual conno- 
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tation of counseling as defined. These un- 
believers in group counseling circumvent 
the problem of semantics by referring to 
counselor-individual relationships as “coun- 
seling” and to counselor-group relationships 
as “group guidance,” “study groups,” 
“group procedure in counseling,” or the 
like. A problem with defining counseling 
this way is that such a definition becomes 
meaningless when one considers the variety 
of situations in which a counselor may have 
“individual” contacts that are not coun- 
seling and “group” contacts that are not 
group guidance. On the other hand, if a 
counselor is able to establish an effective 
counseling relationship and achieve some 
of the goals of counseling even when work- 
ing with several counselees simultaneously, 
is he not actually counseling? Many would 
concede that he is doing more than just 
group guidance, broadly conceived. It 
would seem that modifiers such as “indi- 
vidual” and “group” could be reserved to 
designate conditions under which counsel. 
ing takes place and not be used to define 
the term itself. 


Multiple Counseling —What Is It? 


In recent years, the concept that coun- 
seling must be a one-to-one relationship has 
been challenged. One who has led in this 
respect is Froehlich [/0] who asserts that as 
long as the process has the same objectives 
of individual counseling and attempts to 
achieve these objectives it can be called 
counseling. 

The objectives of counseling, whether in 
dividual or group, Froehlich sees as being 
essentially to assist the individual in the 
following: (1) evaluation of himself, or 
gaining knowledge necessary for wise choices 
—t.e., learning; (2) decision making and 
self-direction—or growth in the ability to 
make decisions and be responsible; and 
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(3) carrying through of learning to action 
—i.e., changed behavior. With these ob- 
jectives for counseling in mind, Froehlich 
originated the term “multiple counseling” 
(0) to describe a situation in which the 
counselor counsels with more than one in- 
dividual at a time, but each on a coordinate 
basis. In other words, multiple counseling, 
thus conceived, is concerned with helping 
each counselee make individual decisions 
within a group situation. 

The term “multiple counseling” fulfills 
several needs for counselors who believe that 
effective counseling can and does take place 
in group settings. (1) It provides for a 
broader concept of the conditions under 
which counseling principles are operative. 
(2) It avoids, to some degree, the semantics 
problem felt by those who cannot accept 
the term “group counseling.” (3) It makes 
for a clearer distinction of the multiple 
counseling process from the already-confus- 
ing terms “group guidance,” “group proce- 
dures in counseling,” “group therapy,” etc. 


While the process of multiple counseling 
as described by Caplan [6, p. 5] “differs 
somewhat from teaching and group guid- 


ance (with their emphasis on the imparting 
of facts) and from group psychotherapy 
(with its emphasis on treatment), the mul- 
tiple counselor may at times ‘teach’ (im- 
part facts), and he may at times aid the 
individual to understand and objectify his 
emotions (do therapy).” 

The unique characteristics of multiple 
counseling as expressed by Froehlich [/0] 
and reported by Bennett [2] are summarized 
as follows: 

1. All members of the group have a com- 
mon problem. The common element may 
be the need for making an occupational 
choice; it may be that all are low scholar- 
ship students; all may have an interest in 
the results of tests they have taken; they 
may all be having difficulty resolving the 
same personal problem; or some other 
common element may exist which helps 
them identify with the group. This com- 
mon element for the group does not mean 
homogeneity in the strictest sense. Instead 
the common element may exist more in 
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terms of a situational problem than as a 
psychological dynamic. For example, the 
common problem may be that all members 
of the group are on academic probation. 
However, one student may be failing be- 
cause of low ability, another may lack in- 
terest or motivation for school, while a 
third may be failing deliberately as a means 
of expressing hostility toward his parents. 

2. All of the members identify with this 
common element which has real meaning 
for them. The effectiveness of the counsel- 
ing function is dependent upon the ability 
of each individual to identify with and par- 
ticipate in the thinking of the group. His 
ability to do so depends upon the impor- 
tance of the common element to him. 

3. The counselor functions as the leader 
of the group but does so from within the 
group. In this role, the counselor at times 
serves “as a resource person, providing 
needed information,” at other times as a 
“stimulator of discussion,” and sometimes as 
merely a “listener” [10]. The skillful coun- 
selor will attempt as much as possible to 
keep the locus of responsibility for the dis- 
cussion centered within the group members. 
At the same time, however, he must be alert 
to the dynamics of the group and be ready 
to counteract or redirect undesirable ele- 
ments without destroying the permissive- 
ness of the situation. He is also trying to 
identify those who might profit from addi- 
tional help through individual counseling. 

4. A permissive atmosphere favors free 
expression. This characteristic is an axiom 
for any kind of counseling. For effective 
interaction, the relationship among all of 
the group members must be permissive, free, 
and safe. 

5. Interactions and mutual help among 
members is essential, and members have 
the opportunity to evaluate pressures cre- 
ated by the group situation. After the 
counselor has been able to establish rapport 
and structure the permissiveness of the 
situation, he can point out the common ele- 
ment that he feels exists in the group and 
give each individual an opportunity to 
identify with the common element. This 
can be done by letting each individual ex- 
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press his own reactions about the problem 
or his suggestions for handling it. By this 
sort of interaction, group members help 
each other to express feelings and to gain 
insights concerning the problem as it affects 
each individual. In a sense, the group 
members serve as “multiple counselors” for 
each other in that they assist each other in 
expression of emotions, they interpret mean- 
ings, they clarify feelings, they give sup- 
port, they exert some influence on behavior, 
etc. 

6. Finally, if the multiple counseling is 
effective, the participants are stimulated by 
group standards to accomplish the goals of 
counseling suggested earlier, i.e., evaluation 
of self and opportunities, making wise 
choices, accepting responsibility, and initi- 
ating courses of action. 


Why Use Multiple Counseling? 


Some of the benefits of multiple coun- 
seling which are not obtained by the ex- 
clusive use of the traditionally accepted 
individual approach to counseling have 
their basis in principles of group dynamics. 
Therefore, the use of multiple counseling 
can be supported in terms of previous re- 
search with similar group processes. A 
review of the literature dealing with theo- 
ries of group dynamics and with the recent 
wide-spread growth of group work follows. 

In discussing the influence of interper- 
sonal relations on everyday psychological 
processes, Katz and Lazarsfeld [16] give 
persuasive evidence to support the thesis 
that groups influence individual opinions, 
attitudes, and actions. Theory and re- 
search reported by these writers indicate 
the following as social factors which in- 
fluence individuals’ opinions and actions: 
(1) benefits which befall the individual 
who conforms to group norms. These 
benefits are experienced in terms of satis- 
faction which comes with acceptance by 
the group and achievement of desired 
status; (2) the individual's dependence 
on others about him for the definition of 
“social reality.” “What exists as ‘reality’ 
for the individual is to a high degree 
determined by what is socially accepted as 
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reality;” (3) interaction among individuals 
operates to produce shared standards of 
judgment, opinions, and ways of behav- 
ing. Friendship groups adopt shared ways 
of thinking, and private opinions and at- 
titudes are developed through association 
with others of similar opinions and atti- 
tudes; and (4) groups of people demand 
conformity of individual members to main- 
tain the status of the group. Katz and 
Lazarsfeld conclude that (1) individuals 
in primary group interaction develop norms 
governing their interactions, (2) even an 
individual's personal opinions and attitudes 
may be by-products of interpersonal rela- 
tions, and (3) any attempts to change an 
individual’s opinion or attitude will fail 
if his opinion is one which he shares with 
others to whom he is attached and if the 
others do not concur in the change. Katz 
and Lazarsfeld, therefore, suggest group 
change as the “target” for initiating indi- 
vidual attitude and behavior changes. 

Growth of Group Work; Recent years 
have seen a considerable increase of re- 
search in the field of group dynamics. 
Crutchfield [7, pp. 171, 182] feels that this 
evidenced growth in group research dem- 
onstrates quite convincingly “how crucial 
psychological variables can be dealt with 
experimentally in genuine group settings.” 
According to Crutchfield, the size of the 
group can be reduced to as few as three 
members without loss of effective group 
pressure. 

With the growth of group dynamics re- 
search has come an increased acceptance 
and use of group approaches in many psy- 
chological and guidance processes. This 
diversified application of group procedures 
is evidenced by studies reporting the use 
of groups in the treatment of psychotics 
[23], as a training device for doctors, nurses, 
and patients in a private clinic [22], as 
seminars with executives in business [/8], 
in industry [4], in counseling with families 
in a casework agency [/3], in penal insti- 
tutions [27], with alcoholics [/9], for mar- 
riage counseling [/2], as a preventive ap- 
proach in promoting mental hygiene [/7}, 
as orientation for counseling [25], in edu- 
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cation [15], and for multiple counseling 
[8, 10]. In addition, a review of group 
psychotherapy bibliographies by Locke [20] 
shows the use of therapy in many new areas. 

A number of writers [5, 14, 24, 28] have 
concluded that counseling and psychother- 
apy have much in common relative to their 
process and goals. As stated by Wrenn [29], 
“the differences between counseling and 
psychotherapy appear to be differences in 
degree, not in kind, as existing on a conti- 
nuum rather than being of a dichotomous 
nature.” Therefore, in light of the growth 
of group therapy and the status that process 
has achieved, it follows that if one accepts 
a similarity of process and goals between 
counseling and therapy, he lends support to 
the process of multiple counseling. 

It is recognized that the group approach 
to counseling is not without limitations. 
However, in the opinion of this writer, the 
limitations of the multiple process do not 
obviate the values that can obtain from 
judicious use of this process. Some of the 
limitations in multiple counseling consist 
of: (1) the inability of some students to 
relate to the common element or problem, 


thus never really feeling a part of the 


group; (2) the need that some individuals 
have to identify more directly and more 
closely with one person (presumably the 
counselor) before being able to relate to or 
interact comfortably with a group of per- 
sons; (3) the probability that there is less 
warmth or closeness of relationship between 
the counselor and individual group mem- 
bers; and (4) a danger that the relative 
safety or anonymity of the group, and the 
expressions of other group members, may 
lead some individuals to experience cathar- 
sis or disturbing insights too much or too 
rapidly to be adequately dealt with during 
that particular session. In the latter in- 
stance, it is possible that the counselor may 
not even recognize the individuals in the 
group who may be experiencing this kind 
of upset. 

On the other hand, the values of mul- 
tiple counseling that do not seem to be 
experienced in individual counseling can be 
restated in terms of (1) the life-like setting 


for making decisions and choices, thus help- 
ing individuals to discover new ways of re- 
lating to others, (2) the influences of peers 
through group interaction and group 
norms, (3) the opportunity for free ex- 
pression of opinions and emotions with 
less personal reference, and (4) the oppor- 
tunity to give and receive support as a 
group member. Other advantages of the 
multiple process from the viewpoint of the 
counselor's needs include the following: (1) 
it permits the counselor to meet more stu- 
dents with common problems and to dis- 
seminate information of general interest or 
value in solving these problems; (2) it pro- 
vides opportunity to identify students who 
need individual help while also making 
more time available to see individuals with 
specific problems; and (3) it advertises the 
availability of the counseling services, stim- 
ulates demand for individual counseling, 
and prepares students for individual coun- 
seling. 

Research with Multiple Counseling: 
Since the tenability of any premise must 
be determined by empirical evidence, it is 
appropriate at this point to review the re- 
search studies which have investigated the 
effectiveness of multiple counseling. 

Driver [8, 9] used small discussion groups 
to test the usefulness of such groups in 
aiding so-called students to gain self-under- 
standing, understanding of others, and in- 
terpersonal skills. The study involved 
eight separate experimental groups, each 
consisting of eight to ten persons, with each 
group holding six sessions over a period of 
three weeks. Several months after the con- 
clusion of the study, retention and carry- 
over of learning were measured by follow- 
up questionnaires. The returns indicated 
that the students learned new facts, appre- 
ciations, and/or skill in interpersonal re- 
lations. Driver concluded that “small 
group discussions carried on in a permissive 
atmosphere are an excellent learning me- 
dium for personality growth of high school, 
college, and adult students.” 

Froehlich [//] and Bailey [/], working 
independently with different high school 
populations, but both using the same cri- 
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terion of improvement in accuracy of self- 
knowledge, found no difference in the 
effectiveness of individual and multiple 
counseling. In both of these studies, self- 
knowledge was measured by agreement be- 
tween self-ratings and test scores before and 
after counseling. 

Caplan [6] tested multiple counseling in 
terms of its effectiveness in changing the 
self-concepts and improving the school 
achievement of a group of high school 
“problem” boys. Significant differences be- 
tween the experimental and control groups 
at the conclusion of the study were in favor 
of the multiple-counseled. Caplan con- 
cluded that multiple counseling is a useful 
technique for school counselors. 

In the writer's doctoral dissertation [30], 
the relative effectiveness of individual and 
multiple counseling for disseminating and 
interpreting test data to students was com- 
pared. Both counseled groups were also 
compared with a non-counseled control 
group. Comparisons were made in terms 
of pre- and post-counseling measures on 
four criteria: accuracy of self-concept, ac- 


quisition of information about tests, feasi- 
bility of vocational choice, and counselee 


satisfaction. The results showed that both 
counseled groups made significant gains on 
post-counseling criteria measures over pre- 
counseling measures, and that these gains, 
through counseling, represented a signifi- 
cant improvement over the non-counseled 
group. However, no differences of any sig- 
nificance were found between the indi- 
vidual-counseled and the multiple-counseled 
groups. 

Although relatively few in number, the 
findings of the foregoing studies give cre- 
dence to the belief that multiple counseling 
holds promise as an efficient and effective 


counseling technique. 


When to Use Multiple Counseling? 


When should multiple counseling be 
used? Generally speaking, multiple coun- 
seling seems indicated whenever one wants 
to achieve the unique advantages of the 
group setting suggested earlier, or when the 
objectives of individual counseling can be 
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achieved more efficiently and/or more 
effectively by the group process than by 
individual counseling alone. Greater eff- 
ciency in counseling might connote either 
a conservation of time and effort in seeing 
the same number of students or in being 
able to provide counseling for more stu- 
dents in the same period. Efficiency in 
this sense, of course, assumes that the qual- 
ity of the counseling does not diminish. 
The effectiveness of the counseling will be 
measured largely in terms of the degree to 
which one is able to achieve the counseling 
goals he has considered important. 

The few research data already mentioned 
support the value of multiple counseling 
for achieving most or all of the generally- 
accepted goals of individual counseling. 
Indications have also been presented that 
multiple counseling can often be more effi- 
cient than individual counseling and at 
least comparable in effectiveness. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that the use of multiple 
counseling be considered whenever staff 
skills and physical facilities permit and 
when a common problem among groups 
of students is identifiable. In each case, 
however, the particular purposes for coun- 
seling and the amount of opportunity to 
evaluate the process employed and the out- 
comes achieved should ultimately deter- 
mine the advisability of the procedure se- 
lected. 


How to Do Multiple Counseling? 


This is probably the most difficult aspect 
of the present paper to treat briefly. The 
problem in trying to present specifics about 
methods in counseling is that those tech- 
niques which are succesful for one way may 
not be successful at all for another. It is 
therefore unwise for any counselor merely 
to accept at face value techniques suggested 
by someone else and to attempt to counsel 
by employing such techniques if the pro- 
cedures suggested are not really genuine 
or comfortable for him. The experience 
that each counselor has with different tech- 
niques will indicate the procedures that 
are best for him. However, this need not 
prevent a brief consideration at this point 
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of the skills necessary for effective multiple 
counseling. 

Many may concur with the point of view 
that multiple counseling utilizes to some 
extent the same principles applicable in 
individual counseling. Similarities be- 
tween individual counseling and counseling 
with groups have been shown to exist not 
only in similar objectives, but also in skills 
and techniques [2, 12, 26, 27]. Therefore, 
the counselor contemplating the use of mul- 
tiple counseling should first identify those 
procedures which he has found successful in 
dealing with individuals and then utilize 
these procedures in a manner appropriate 
to the demands of each particular group 
setting. 

But the mere application of individual 
procedures is not enough if multiple coun- 
seling is to be most effective. The coun- 
selor who would work with groups must 
not only be cognizant of the uniqueness of 
the multiple counseling situation, but he 
must also be skilled in principles of good 
leadership and be able to guide interac- 
tions on the basis of a solid understanding 
of group dynamics. In brief, acting as a 
leader from within the group, the counselor 
must provide a warm, permissive atmos- 
phere in which interpersonal relationships 
and group interaction may develop by each 
individual identifying with, and contrib- 
uting to, a discussion of a problem which 
has relevance for him and some measure 
of commonality to the group as a whole. 


A Need for Multiple Counseling 


A last word in favor of continued re- 
search with multiple counseling can be 
stated in terms of a growing concern among 
school personnel. Since currently increas- 
ing enrollments at most educational insti- 
tutions are already placing considerable 
stress on counselors’ time, and since pre- 
dicted expansions see the situation as be- 
coming even more critical, it seems desir- 
able to look ahead to the ultimate value of 
group procedures in counseling. Research 
to date supports a belief in the potential of 
multiple counseling. Continued evaluation 
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of this process in various settings may well 
indicate a need to reorient thinking rela- 
tive to the practice of complete reliance on 
individual counseling. 
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SCHOOL COUNSELORS TO PARTICIPATE IN INSTITUTE 


School counselors from 100 high schools in 19 states will participate 
in a federally-financed Counseling and Guidance Training Institute at 
Northwestern University this summer, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Lawrence G. Derthick has announced. 

The Institute, to start June 22 and end August 1, is one of several sup- 
ported by the Office of Education under Title V, Part B, of the National 
Defense Education Act. Purpose of the program is to improve the ability 
of counselors to help able students get the most out of their educational 
experiences. 

Major emphasis at the Institute will be placed on identifying top level 
high school students in need of assistance in making educational or voca- 
tional plans. It will deal with such related problems as the need for 
curriculum revision for such students and the role of the parent in the 
guidance and counseling program. Each participant will develop plans 
for use in his own school, and the results of the Institute will be made 
available to other schools by Northwestern University through publica 
tions, local meetings, and regional conferences. 
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BASIC APPROACHES TO MENTAL HEALTH: 


|s THE CouRSE of some 30 years, a group 
of educators and psychologists have devel- 
oped a program for teachers and children 
around a central goal. Briefly, the goal is 
to enlist the process of education in the 
broad social purpose of strengthening hu- 
man potentialities for curiosity, love, and 
autonomy and thereby reinforcing a non- 
destructive way of life. This goal we con- 
sider to be synonymous with the current pos- 
itive concept of mental health and analo- 
gous to the purposes of other disciplines 
such as psychotherapy [JJ]. The consci- 
entious pursuit of this goal by educators 
requires absorption of psychodynamic 
theories of personality development and the 
learning process, imaginative translation of 
this knowledge into revision of curriculum 
content, invention of new teaching tech- 
niques, and reconception of the role of the 
teacher [/0]. Continuous critical thinking 
is required from educators who work at the 
grass roots of application as well as inter- 
action with members of the academic dis- 
ciplines qualified to design systematic re- 
search on salient questions and problems. 


Basic Propositions 


A few general formulations have emerged 
which prove useful in understanding psy- 
chological constancies in the educational 
processes. These serve the purposes of 
mental health, whether we have in mind the 
10 year-old child in fifth grade or the young 
liberal arts graduate who is learning to be 
his teacher: 

Education and mental health can be mu- 
tually reinforcing [12]. In so far as educa- 


tion contributes clarification, competence, 
and well-forged tools for meeting new per- 
plexities and challenges, it strengthens the 
individual in his wish and his responsibility 
to relate effectively and knowlingly to his 
world. This strength the individual not 
only has but feels. This feeling, permeating 
all his relations in life, is easily recognizable 
as a mental health ingredient. 

Every learning experience is simultane- 
ously a dual process. There are specific 
content and skills to be learned which add 
to the store of competence; there are also 
the pervasive qualitative aspects of the 
learning situation which affect the self-feel- 
ing, the images of authority, the delineation 
of psychological planes of safety and adven- 
ture. These inevitably affect each other. 

Mental health principles need to be in- 
fused into the totality of the learning proc- 
ess. Principles of psychodynamics need to 
be applied to the ways in which knowledge 
is transmitted as much as to the protection 
of individuality. What is needed is psycho- 
logical consistency between what is some- 
times falsely dichotomized as the formal and 
informal aspects of education. 

A major potential for positive growth 
exists in the interaction between different 
spheres of experience. Education needs to 
arrange its content, procedures, and settings 
so as to make optimal use of interaction 
processes. The problem of how to make 
mutually supporting the cognitive and af- 
fective modes of assimilating and respond- 
ing to experience is one example of such an 
interaction process which will be given con- 
sideration in this paper [9]. 
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Teacher Education 
At Bank Street College 


BARBARA BIBER, ELIZ 


If emotional processes are to become ac- 
tive elements of the learning experience, 
education must take responsibility for pro- 
viding integrating mechanisms and relation- 
ships. Integration can be expected to take 
place only to the extent that dynamic proc- 
esses of identification, adaptation, objectifi- 
cation, self-awareness and self-discovery are 
made possible. Such processes can be medi- 
ated partly through the structure and qual- 
ity of the educational milieu, but more sig- 
nificantly through teacher figures who can 
enact balanced roles of support, control, 
and stimulation. 


The Role of the Teacher in the 
Elementary School 


It would be misleading to present a model 
of teaching as though it had been theo- 
retically deduced. The fact is that only be- 
cause some real teachers exist who are 
breaking ground in the psychological re- 
construction of education is it possible to 
conceptualize a teacher role in fairly real- 
istic and realizable terms. In the middle 
years of childhood this involves establish- 
ing basic mutuality of thinking and feeling 
between herself! and the children while 
maintaining her position as an adult, indi- 
vidually and as an agent of adult society. 

The teacher knows and relates to chil- 
dren. The children are perceived and re- 
sponded to as individuals, not as parts of a 
conglomerate mass, the “class.” The 
teacher enjoys children—their freshness and 
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ebullience, their capacity for naive wonder 
and intense involvement, the quick tide of 
their feelings, and the graceful movement 
of thought by which young minds weave 
sparse experience into a coherent and work- 
able design for living in the present. Abil- 
ity to adjust language usage to their capac- 
ity and idiom and to understand them 
through nonverbal as well as verbal forms 
of communication facilitates meaningful 
relatedness. Genuine interaction between 
teacher and children depends on how much 
the teacher not only knows the children but 
allows herself to be known to them as a 
feeling, fallible human being. 

At this stage of children’s development, 
the teacher needs to be at ease with a meas- 
ure of natural noise and physical movement, 
recognizing that control of feeling is in flux 
and negative behavior will result occasion- 
ally. Optimally, the teacher not 
equate maturity wholly with reasonableness 
and appreciates the creative potential in- 
herent in the subjective aspects of phantasy. 
At the same time, she takes responsibility 
for leading children toward reference sys- 
tems of reality and objectivity. 

The teacher offers support for positive 
self-feeling. Recognizing conflict as inevi- 
table in the growth process, she is not sur- 
prised that children, in any life circum- 
stance, have to counter with feelings of 
fear, weakness, guilt, and anxiety. Accord- 
ingly, she helps the children feel comfort- 
able in having their troubles and doubts 
known to her with confidence that they will 
not thus be downgraded in her eyes. She 
becomes a source of emotional support even 
when she can only listen to and understand 
problems that are outside the scope of solu- 
tion within the school. 

A major component of self-feeling at this 
stage derives from the child’s potent drives 


does 
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to become a knowing, competent, achieving 
individual. The teacher can offer strategic 
support by the way in which she constructs 
a varied program, with multiple offerings, 
taking into account differences in talents, 
capacities, and inclinations. She aims for 
self-enhancing experiences of mastery and 
avoids the pressures that lead to self-defeat- 
ing failure. Concrete, noncompetitive ap- 
praisal and criticism support increasingly 
objective, realistic self-perception and eval- 
uation. Needless to say, she spares the 
children the psychological injury implicit 
in the employment of demeaning, accusing, 
punitive techniques. Throughout, there is 
awareness of the contrapuntal nature of a 
child’s learning: as he masters the outer 
world the child also discovers himself; in 
his feeling about himself there is the residue 
of the affect which pervaded the learning 
experience. 

The teacher guides learning to serve ego 
development. If education is to serve the 


integrative and adaptive functions of the 
developing ego, it is necessary to go beyond 
the consideration of the affect components 
of the learning climate [/]. 


The teacher 
needs to relate directly to the children’s 
thought processes. Her interest in and en- 
joyment of the intriguing course that the 
mind takes in perceiving and ordering the 
world of ideas is perhaps, in this stage of 
childhood, the most significant and appro- 
priate gift of love from a teacher to a child 
[14], 

The challenge to the teacher in her pres- 
ent day role is to be able to empathize not 
only with the child’s emotional life but 
equally with his thinking processes. Chil- 
dren weave patterns of similarities and dif- 
ferences, think by analogy or metaphor in 
ways that often lead to wrong conclusions 
and circumstantial irrelevance. The 
teacher who is intellectually resilient can 
perceive and accept the importance of the 
underlying thought process while she sup- 
plies the relevant information and exper- 
ience that will help correct the errors of 
fact or inference. On this level, teacher and 
child are cognitively interacting [15]. 

Learning takes place within a structure 
of experiences delicately deployed on a net- 
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work of balances. One of these, seen from 
the viewpoint of teaching method, is the 
balance between learning from directed, 
structured presentation, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, from exploratory, inde- 
pendent discovery [8]. Looked at in terms 
of what the child internalizes, this becomes 
a matter of experiencing one’s independent 
powers of pursuit and initiative at the same 
time that one accepts and uses established 
fact and method without feeling intellec- 
tual dependence as synonymous with sub- 
mission. Achieving such equilibrium rep- 
resents a portion of the life task for working 
through autonomous processes. 

The teacher develops a system of func- 
tional controls. As the central figure in 
the functioning society of a classroom, she 
builds a system of controls, limits, rules, 
regulations without which neither the indi- 
vidual nor the socially-merged purposes of 
the group can be realized. In rejecting 
threat, fear, and punishment as psychologi- 
cally corrosive mechanisms of control, she 
must build potent motivating forces in their 
stead, strong enough to check and channel 
behavior impulses orginating in the basic 
energies, drives, and conflicts of young, 
growing children. Where the teacher can 
successfully establish significant levels of 
mutuality with the children, illustrated 
above in terms of related communication 
and support of their self-feeling and ego- 
adequacy, the dynamic process of identifi- 
cation serves as a positive health-giving 
foundation for the acceptance of control 
and adaptation to reality [/]. 

Since her goal is a rational, not arbi- 
trary, authority structure, she gears rules 
and regulations to the children’s capacity 
for control, defines these clearly, and helps 
the children understand their reasonable- 
ness and their necessity if the learning at- 
mosphere, in which they have mutual in- 
terest with her, is to be sustained. The 
children are, thus, in the position of re- 
sponsible partners when the inevitable 
breakdowns of a control system occur. The 
teacher’s role as a controlling authority is 
less conflict-laden, less defensive, and less 
likely to lean toward seductive appeals 
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when the demands made upon the children 
are grounded in functional necessity rather 
than on factors of status and power. 

It is possible to recapitulate in mental 
health terms: relatedness between children 
and teacher sustains open channels of com- 
munication between the adult and child 
worlds. The subjective experience of being 
accepted as an individual becomes the base 
for acceptance of others [6]. Mutuality 
with the teacher as a person facilitates the 
child’s identification with her purposes for 
him as a child. 

The teacher strengthens the child’s sense 
of self by reducing debilitating fear of fail- 
ure and helping him to see within himself 
the source of satisfactions through accom- 
plishment and courage to cope with diffi- 
culties. To know that sympathy and under- 
standing are available, that mutuality of 
feeling can be established outside the 
bounds of family intimacy, extends his 
sense of trust. To want help is not weak- 
ness, to have fear is not shameful. 

Through the teacher's involvement in the 
processes of the child's thinking and learn- 
ing the child comes to see himself as a 
thinker and discoverer. Pleasure derived 
from one’s own learning and mastery is a 
gain toward the maturing of positive self- 
feeling, which in turn strengthens motiva- 
tion for further learning. The fundamen- 
tal maturing process of objectification is 
taking place without violating the subjec- 
tive continuity between personal and imper- 
sonal experiences, in itself an essential in- 
gredient of ego-identity. 

Furthermore, experiencing control as 
well as support from the same authority 
figure should reinforce internalization of a 
rational, nonpunitive authority mode as 
part of the child’s conscience system. Adap- 
tation to regulated group living does not 
necessarily demand sacrifice or total loss of 
the self. The teacher, alongside the par- 
ents, becomes a potential identification 
figure for ego-ideal realization. 


Preparation for Teaching: A Program 
for Knowledge and Self-Knowledge 


Only through a dynamic process can the 
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knowledge and self-knowledge of a student 
teacher be brought to the viable condition 
necessary for enacting the role of the teacher 
with effectiveness, depth, and satisfaction. 
This requires a program* of systematically 
varied experiences and relationships not 
only for becoming competent to teach but 
also for experiencing training as an inter- 
penetration of intellectual and emotional 
functions [5]. In the short space of this 
paper it is only possible to indicate in brief 
summary form the content and emphases 
of a program designed to fulfill this pur- 
pose, with particular attention to the role 
of the guidance adviser. 

Knowledge and skills for the teaching 
task. Seminars in child development pre- 
sent a psychodynamic formulation of child 
development, organized in terms of drives, 
conflicts, and capacities characteristic of suc- 
cessive stages of maturing. Concurrently, 
the student learns techniques of observing 
and recording individual and group behav- 
ior in the classroom. The influences of 
family life, school experience, and sub-cul- 
tural factors are studied theoretically and 
are also analyzed in terms of implications 
for the teacher's role. 

Teaching methodology, when based on 
dynamic concepts of learning and growth, 
requires a new repertory of teaching tech- 
niques. Seminars in curriculum develop- 
ment deal with, for example, how to inte- 
grate the learning of symbolic skills with 
the acquisition of meaning; how to lead 
discussions that activate thinking; how to 
use unstructured dramatic play with young 
children and original playmaking with 
older children as material for intellectual 
and emotional growth; how to use the en- 
vironment outside of school as a founda- 
tion of direct experience to support the 
super-structure of vicarious information; 


discussed in this 
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how to provide materials and settings for 
creative re-expression of experience. These 
skills, and many others, are the necessary 
tools for creating a meaningful and ordered 
classroom life for children with full aware- 
ness of the dynamics of children’s relations 
to each other at this stage of development. 

The body of factual knowledge which 
liberal arts graduates bring to graduate 
training needs to be reprocessed to be 
rendered useful and communicable to chil- 
dren. Content courses (in science, social 
studies, etc.) restructure adult-level infor- 
mational background in order to make it 
possible for students to plan experiences 
attuned to child-level interests and compre- 
hension. 

The style of teaching is functional to the 
content of the courses and the desired mode 
of student response. For instance, theo- 
retical material may be presented in a lec- 
ture-discussion; media for creative expres- 
sion is provided for at the adult level in 
workshops in art, language, and music; small 
conferences or seminars allow for dynamic 
exchange of the students’ learning expe- 
riences; immediate problems arising in ap- 


prentice teaching are met through the avail- 
ability of curriculum specialists for individ- 


ual conferences. In addition, a variety of 
first-hand experience is planned so that the 
student may experience learning as it is 
experienced by children, for example, tak- 
ing a trip at dawn to see the awakening city 
in a study of environment, or using such 
primary materials as blocks, with which 
children are accustomed to reproduce their 
world. 

Maturing through participation. Partic- 
ipation as a student-assistant in a Classroom 
begins in the first week of the program. 
In the course of training, each student’s 
classroom placements (each of eight 
weeks duration) include situations differ- 
ing in age of children, in social-cultural 
levels of family backgrounds, and in school 
philosophy and practice. Experience with 
contrasting school situations stimulates 
questioning and provides the raw material 
out of which to shape an independent point 
of view. Informally among themselves, stu- 
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dents talk, argue, accept, reject. In guided 
discussions, they more systematically com- 
pare and cross-reference their differing ob- 
servations. Another level of learning takes 
place at the same time in that the student 
sees her own patterns of constancy or shift 
in the way she responds, for example, to 
differences of class privilege among chil- 
dren, of integrity among teachers, or of de- 
grees of flexibility in curriculum. 

Within any given school situation, the 
student-teacher role has certain inherent 
complexities. The lines of authority go in 
several directions. She is related to the 
children as a teacher; to the classroom 
teacher she is a student; the way the class- 
room teacher teaches is often only partially 
congruent with the philosophy of education 
that underlies her concurrent theoretical 
training. The experience of sustaining a 
balance between mimicry and opposition, 
between dependence and encroachment, is 
salutory preparation for her future role as 
a teacher. 

Student-teaching does not long remain a 
de-personalized checking of theoretical 
ideas, although some students approach the 
experience with this stance. In the pres- 
ence of children, emotions associated with 
one’s own childhood and past experience 
are activated. Long established patterns 
of interpersonal relations, modes of response 
to strangeness, aggression, and deviation, 
degree of anxiety associated with uncer- 
tainty—all these in the constellation of total 
personality are active determinants of the 
particular blend each individual makes of 
the exposure to theory and practice pro- 
vided for all. 

Developing insight through interaction 
processes. The wide variety of interper- 
sonal relationships—some familiar, some 
new, some stimulating, some troubling, 
some shallow, some very deep—constitute 
an essential feature of this program. The 
children may be strange to her; they may 
be acting in ways that she never imagined; 
they may expect her to be more adult than 
she feels, more of a teacher than she knows 
how to be. To the classroom teacher she 
may be a handy helper; in her own eyes 
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her student teaching is for the sake of her 
own learning. There are other students, 
enjoying, worrying, puzzling over similar 
experiences. There is a college faculty rep- 
resenting very different disciplines—the 
artist, psychologist, educator—still expecting 
the student to sense the common philosophy 
of education basic to all. There is the ad- 
viser to know and be known by in an im- 
portant relation not usually encountered 
or undertaken as intrinsic to professional 
training. These multiple relations are ex- 
ploited as the media for gaining knowledge 
and insight. 

Another major purpose of the program’s 
design is to create a learning situation in 
which theory and practice mature together 
as the outcome of reciprocal interaction. 
Learning by actual participation in teach- 
ing children in classrooms takes place syn- 
chronously with seminars on principles and 
techniques. Theories about the roots of 
aggression in childhood are fresh in the 
student's recall of Monday's class when she 
finds herself the butt of a seven-year-old’s 
name-calling on Tuesday morning. Con- 
versely her puzzled observation of a 
teacher’s use of workbooks is a welcome 
question to the teacher of Wednesday's sem- 
inar on techniques of teaching reading. 

Self-knowledge for teaching is a matter of 
continuous insight into one’s own learning 
process synchronized with increasing under- 
standing of how children learn. To the 
degree that the student can be helped to 
understand the interconnections of her feel- 
ing and response patterns as a person with 
her growth as a teacher, she arrives at knowl- 
edge of herself in the teacher role. No 
syllabus of self-knowledge, no course in 
mental health can achieve this goal. 

In a dynamic education process this blend 
of an old self with new experience is not 
left to chance; the very nature of the blend- 
ing is salient material for guiding the stu- 
dent toward the professional role. The 
conference group serves in this program as 
one mechanism for teaching across the triple 
span of theory, self, and practice. In group 
structure it consists of a small number of 
students engaged in open discussion of any 
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aspect of the training experience, led by the 
person who is the adviser to each of them 
individually. In this atmosphere it is rel- 
evant to question, to reflect, to be critical; 
it is appropriate to show and to share en- 
thusiasm, disappointment, anger, exhilara- 
tion. Ideas are seen in new light through 
the critical inspection and analysis of one’s 
peers; feelings call out resonances of their 
sympathy, censure, or surprise. The ad- 
viser leading the group accepts the reality 
and relevance of expressed feelings at the 
same time that she offers fresh material, 
extending the context beyond the orbit of 
personal projection. 


Preparation for Teaching: Integration 
for the Student 


The design for counseling. The adviser 
becomes the most important teacher figure 
in the student's development. Before the 
first day of the semester, the adviser knows 
the objective facts of the student's schooling, 
experience, and interests, her attitudes 
toward childhood as projectively revealed, 
and her own interpretation of her life his- 
tory.* The adviser is fully acquainted, also, 
with the nature and content of the total 
program of studies. Juxtaposing her knowl. 
edge of the student against her knowledge 
of the program, she searches for early leads 
for guidance work and is prepared for the 
idiomatic use the student will make ol 
the experience. The deep investment of 
the adviser in guiding the student's growth 
to fulfillment, combined with her under- 
standing acceptance of her as an individual, 


becomes a positive base for the evaluating 
and redefining functions which are also 


part of her role. By the usual schedule, 
the adviser sees each student as a member 
of a weekly conference group; she visits her 


* The Cartoon Situations Test [/3] is a semi- 
projective instrument developed at the Bank Street 
College with assistance from the National Institute 
of Mental Health. 

* The admissions material includes background in- 
formation data, record of academic achievement, 
record of related experiences with references, Car- 
toon Test responses, an autobiography, and reports 
of interviews with two members of the College 


faculty. 





once a month in her student-teaching place- 
ment; she sees her for an individual inter- 
view once every two weeks. From these 
multiple perceptions of the student, the 
adviser is enabled to undertake a complex 
inter-weaving of functions. 

The purposes, techniques, and limits of 
the guidance program have been clarified 
over a period of 20 years. A consultant 
psychiatrist has cooperated actively in this 
program [4]. The advisers, about seven 
in number, meet weekly with the director 
of research for a planned study of guidance 
techniques in this setting [3]. 

There is a basic pattern for the guidance 
sequence. In individual interviews the 
student reports on her educational experi- 
ence. Progress is made first by shifting and 
reorganizing this material so that it takes 
on the meanings of experience fused out of 
objective elements and subjective dynamics. 
Further progress is made through the ad- 
viser’s active cooperation as the student ap- 
plies new insights and tries new modes of 
response to the concrete aspects of student- 
teaching responsibility and relationships. 
To illustrate in an abbreviated way: A 
competent student finds herself unable to 


act or relate to a group of six-year-olds 
after a very successful period with nine-year- 
old children to whom she was a gay, youth- 
ful spirit in contrast to their older, more 


somber teacher. Her anxiety is increased 
by her feelings of retaliatory dislike of these 
children and her shocked surprise at these 
feelings in herself. Through counseling 
she is able to see how much she has been 
depending on being liked in order to teach, 
to recognize the transitory nature of the 
attributes for which she was being liked, 
and to connect this experience with the 
more general patterning of her relations to 
people. 

The adviser’s role does not end with 
bringing the student to such insights nor 
even with her own further efforts to under- 
stand the deeper roots of the student’s re- 
actions. She takes active part in rechannel- 
ing the student’s understanding of teaching 
and her patterns of acting as a teacher. In 
the instance above, it was important for the 
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adviser to supplement the student's knowl- 
edge about six-year-oldness as a period in 
child-adult relations, to supply background 
information about what the children in 
this particular school expect from teachers 
and student-teachers, to stimulate direct ob- 
servation, to prime the student's groping 
efforts for new ways of getting into action 
and relation. 

The dual role of the adviser. Thus, the 
adviser is both counselor and supervisor, or 
more correctly in this context, counselor 
and teacher of student-teaching. She needs 
background experience in the discipline of 
education in order to be able to help the 
student differentiate what there is to learn, 
to give concrete practical help when needed, 
and to use her own observation of the stu- 
dent in the teaching situation to gauge the 
priorities of skills necessary for the student's 
adequate functioning in the classroom. 

Although the dual role has disadvantages 
in some cases, it has unique positive value 
in that the student experiences supervision 
as a process of mutual thinking, as a way 
of being strengthened rather than criticized. 
The adviser helps her to sustain her active 
position as a useful assistant while at the 
same time using her best mental energies 
on analyzing, differentiating, and selecting 
the positive values in the teaching situation 
in which she is serving. The student can 
count on timely help from the adviser on 
how to adapt to negative features in the 
setting, because the adviser has direct con- 
tact and acquaintance with the realities that 
the student faces. The adviser does not 
enter with her into the spirit of bald re- 
jection or enthusiastic over-acceptance of 
the teacher with whom she works. Thus, 
the student learns from being exposed to 
the adviser’s objectivity and from her skill 
in clarifying and defining complex situa- 
tions. 

There is significant variation in the stu- 
dents’ patterns of coping with contradic- 
tory elements such as, for example, the par- 
adoxical position of the student-teacher with 
respect to authority. Some maximize the 
contradictions by identifying with the train- 
ing school against the classroom teacher or 
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vice versa; others retreat to something close 
to identification with the children and give 
up responsibility for taking an adult teacher 
role with them. Personal conflict about 
the control aspects of the authority role, 
which has a high frequency among our stu- 
dents, contributes heavily to their difficulty 
in this position. The student's patterns of 
meeting and resolving problems such as 
these are salient material for guidance work. 

The combination of supportive supervi- 
sion and psychodynamic counseling channels 
the student's economy of energy toward pur- 
suit of competence based on insight and 
away from satisfaction with superficial per- 
formance or debilitating fear of negative 
judgment. Objective evaluation of the stu- 
dent's total adequacy is a continuous part 
of the counseling function. Its base line is 
the teacher's role as described earlier in 
this paper with recognition of the varied 
individual styles in which this role can be 
projected and enacted. Its parameter is 


adjusted to the student's potential and to 
the optimal moments for absorbing critical 
comment or using affirmation. 

The adviser receives evaluations of the 
student from several sources—from the fac- 
ulty of the College and from classroom 


teachers with whom she has worked. She 
herself knows the student in multiple re- 
lations. Alongside this background of ob- 
jective information, she places the student's 
self-image of herself. In the degree of con- 
gruence between these perceptions and in 
the nature of the distortions which occur, 
she finds significant material for a major 
goal of her guidance work, namely, to move 
the student's perceptions of teaching and 
of her own functioning as a developing 
teacher into closest possible alignment with 
reality. The fact that the adviser knows 
both the situation and the student makes 
this goal feasible within the restricted time 
period of a graduate program. 

Out of the totality of subjective exper- 
ience the student can gain varied knowledge 
of herself as a teacher-to-be at the same 
time that she sorts out and ponders the 
meaning of objective differences. Without 
varied subjective experience, the process 
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of intellectual differentiation would be shal- 
low and restricted. Thus, the learning en- 
vironment is planned so that differentia- 
tion of experiences, through intellectual 
processes of analysis, is synchronous and 
interwoven with functional experiences 
which bring deep emotional processes into 
play. The student listens, thinks, compares, 
tries herself out, reacts, comes to know and 
perceive herself and her particular ways of 
becoming a teacher. For this ferment to 
be productive rather than exciting and dis- 
organizing, a process of integration is es- 
sential. To facilitate integration is the 
essence of the adviser’s role. 


Research Studies 


A program of research studies, integrated 
with the educational activities is conducted 
by the Division of Research of the College 
representing the disciplines of psychology, 
education, and social anthropology. Prob- 
lems selected for study vary from the test- 
ing of basic assumptions to the development 
of needed techniques. Two of the studies 
in progress, most relevant to the contents 
of this paper, can be briefly described, focus- 
ing on the critical questions that stimu- 
lated these investigations. 

If a philosophy of education (for which 
the teacher role as described in the first 
section is central) is presumed to be congru- 
ent with dynamic personality theory and 
humanistic ideals, is it not imperative to 
test out its basic underlying assumption, 
namely, that the nature of school experience 
can differentially influence potentialities for 
productivity, adaptability, and gratification, 
basic attitudes toward work, and learning 
and feelings toward one’s self and other 
people? 

A systematic study,® now in progress, has 
been designed to differentiate and examine 
this assumption. Over 100 nine-year-old 
children at the fourth grade level have been 
intensively observed and interviewed by an 
interdisciplinary team of psychologists, ed- 


*Study entitled The Psychological Impact of 
School Experience is being conducted under a grant 
from the National Institute of Mental Health. 





ucators, and social anthropologists. The 
data on the children comprise material on 
the thinking processes, interpersonal pat- 
terns, levels of affect and self-feeling as ex- 
pressed and recorded in the course of a 
school year in the social situation of their 
classroom, and through the direct and in- 
direct techniques employed in at least five 
interviews with each child. 

The families, all drawn from the upper 
middle class of a large city, are represented 
through a questionnaire on attitudes 
toward child-rearing and education and 
through an interview with the mothers. 
The children attended four schools, selected 
to represent the greatest possible differences 
in school experience within the area of a 
large city. Thorough study of each of the 
schools as a functioning social institution 
provides the larger context for the influ- 
ences mediated through the teacher in each 
of the classrooms. By testing out a series 
of hypotheses it should be possible to throw 
light on which aspects of children’s total 
growth and development are most influ- 
enced by their school experiences and 
thereby to contribute to the basic question 
of how schooling can be an influence toward 
healthy personality. 

If teaching is to be considered one of the 
human relations professions, what place 
shall personality characteristics related to 
teacher functioning have in admission to 
training, guidance during training, and em- 
ployment in the profession? What tech- 
niques for assessing these characteristics are 
available? Need to be developed? Might 
be practically applicable? 

The approaches and findings of previous 
investigators, as well as the investigators’ 
conceptualization of the teacher’s role in- 
fluenced the design of the Teacher Person- 
ality Study* now in progress [2]. A battery 


*A preliminary study of this problem was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Citizen’s Commit- 
tee for Children and supported by grants from The 
Emmanual Fund, The New York Fund for Chil- 


dren, The New York Foundation. Initial work on 
the present study was ——— by the Field Foun- 
dation, Ittleson Family Foundation, Old Dominion 
Fund. Terminal data analysis and a final report 
are now being prepared as part of the Schools and 
Mental Health ~—— supported by The National 
Institute of Mental Health. 
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of tests was developed aiming to offer each 
subject a variety of ways of expressing and 
projecting attitudes relevant to the teach- 
ing role. Tests such as the Cartoon Situa- 
tions Test, the Draw-A-Teacher test, the 
California F-Scale, and the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory had been de- 
veloped in previous investigations. The 
Sentence Completion technique was used 
in a series of sentences weighted toward 
attitudes toward children and teaching. A 
series of Personal Essay Questions was de- 
vised with a view to substituting for con- 
tent that might be elicited in an interview 
situation. The test was administered to 
180 student-teachers from six teacher educa- 
tion institutions at the point of completion 
of their training. It takes about three 
hours, on the average, to complete the writ- 
ten responses to the battery. 

After a period of five to seven months of 
teaching experience, 46 teachers were will- 
ing to be observed in their classrooms. 
Each of these teachers was observed for 
four sessions by four different observers, all 
members of the college faculty, who made 
annotated ratings on a series of 17 dimen- 
sions. A sample of how one of the obser- 
vations was recorded for one of the dimen- 
sions is quoted below: 

Imposition of Limitation 

Rate the extent to which the teacher imposes 
limits and restrictions on the children. Are the 
requirements numerous and severe; or few and 
mild? In accepting these limitations and restric- 
tions would the children be highly circumscribed 
in their behavior or would they still have a large 
measure of freedom? Consider the standards ex- 
pected regardless of how well they are defined or 
enforced. 


Children’s behavior is severely limited, beyond 
the reasonable requirements of their welfare. 
Requirements are abundant but aimed at prac- 
tical ends, not “pure discipline.” 

Regulations are somewhat liberal and realistic; 
freedom is permitted in matters often subject 
to restriction. 

Children are expected to meet a few basic stand- 
ards, but otherwise enjoy great freedom. 

Limits are both very scarce and very mild. The 
freely-expressed impulses of the children are al- 
most completely accepted. 
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In what aspects of the children’s behavior does the 

teacher impose rigid limits? Refrain from imposing 

limits? 
“Children were free to move around and talk to 
each other. The teacher moved around the room 
not as a monitor but as a helper (while children 
were doing workbooks). Children who finished 
went over and talked to other children. A few 
were experimenting with opening and shutting 
the windows. Yet the situation was orderly. 
Children not finished kept on working. It was 
a very permissive atmosphere but no children 
seemed to be abusing their freedom.” 


In addition, each teacher was individually 
interviewed with the aim of getting the con- 
text—her ideological orientation toward ed- 
ucation, her image of teaching as a profes- 
sion and her perception of herself as a 
teacher—within which her teacher behavior 
takes shape. The predictive power of the 
battery is being tested by two different 
methods. The first of these involves statis- 
tical analysis of the relationship between 
discrete test scores and the performance rat- 
ing. The second method is more integrative 
in nature, making use of the interview data 
in combination with the performance scores 
for the criterion data, and dealing with 


meaningful clusters of responses rather than 
unit scores in the test responses. For the in- 
tegrative method, which calls for ranking 
both criterion and test data in sub-groups 
of five subjects, it was necessary to work 
with a series of model definitions for five di- 


mensions: Relatedness to Children, Au- 
thority Role, Teaching Power, Psychologi- 
cal Understanding, and Personal-Profes- 
sional Equilibrium. The working model 
definition for the dimension of Authority 
Role is offered in illustration: 


Adult Authority 
1. Constructs a non-arbitrary authority role 

a. Controls designed to serve needs of learning 
and growth in a group situation, not teacher 
rights or status. 

b. Structure of standards and regulations is basis 
of authority. 

c. Children are helped to see basic reasonableness 
of standards as essential to progress of work 
and a satisfying way-of-life in school. 

. Teacher takes responsibility for using this 
structure to safeguard individual and group 
interests. 
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2. Content of control structure geared to children’s 
level of maturity 

a. Rules, restraints, controls are moderate and 
realistic for age level. 

b. Teacher allows for time, repetition, patience 
as part of process of being able to live accord- 
ing to rules. 

c. Rule-regulated activities are interspersed with 
less structured activities, requiring fewer ac- 
commodations to regulations. 


3. Maintains a non-punitive authority role 

a. Deals with infringements correctively, not 
punitively. 

. Criticism is concrete, accompanied by sugges- 
tions for redirection. 

. Depends on positive teacher-child 
tions for acceptance of authority, not fear or 
threat. 

. Controls negative, aggressive behavior with- 
out retaliating. 


interac- 


The technical problems in a validation 
project of this kind are numerous but it is 
imperative that they do not deflect attention 
from the larger problems implicit in any ef- 
forts to devise techniques for assessing 
teacher personality: how safe is it to infer 
from the way the teacher teaches what the 
effect will be on the children? How can 
standards of evaluation take the situational 
conditions of teaching into account? How 
far is observable performance a full index 
of teaching quality [7]? 

A very different kind of study, related to 
the program of teacher education and unde: 
way at the present time, can only be briefly 
referred to here.*?’ The data of this study 
observational and interview—will make it 
possible to analyze the teaching competence 
of 26 teachers who have been trained in the 
program described in the body of this 
paper. 

The program of studies at Bank Street 
has been concentrated in the past on the 
processes and determinants of the interac- 
tion between teachers and children. The 
newest program® of studies will be con- 


* This study is being conducted as part of an ex- 
perimental program on varied patterns of teacher 
preparation under a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 

* Entitled Schools and Mental Health: a Research 
and Action Program under a grant from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. 





cerned with more extended influences on 
the nature of school experience such as 
home and school interaction and the char- 
acter of the school’s total functioning as 
a social institution. 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE—URBAN LEAGUE CO-SPONSOR 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia, is making available special tui- 
tion scholarships for deserving students under an arrangement between 
the College and the National Urban League. The scholarships have 
been set aside for high school students who are taking part in the Urban 
League’s youth-incentives program, “Tomorrow's Scientists and Tech- 
nicians,” a program designed to increase the number of students entering 


the scientific and technical fields. 


The scholarships will be awarded to high school seniors entering the 
freshman year, and to third-year high school students who are eligible 
for the freshman class under the Early Admissions Program. To be 
eligible, the applicant must rank well in the upper third of his class, be 
a participant in the Urban League TST program, and meet the college 
entrance requirements. Candidates are nominated by local Urban 


Leagues. 
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SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GRADES 


DONALD P. HOYT 


DP prpenen among the college grades 
of students from different sized high 
schools has long, if not often, been the 
subject of educational research. Pittinger 
[15] reported a study in 1917, and a careful 
review of the literature has uncovered 19 
other studies related to this general area.! 
These researches have reported inconsistent 
findings. An interpretation of these incon- 
sistencies is difficult because of wide varia- 
tions in experimental design and statistical 
sophistication. Thus, of the 20 studies re- 
viewed, only six controlled academic abil- 
ity, only seven analyzed data for the two 
sexes separately, and only four reported 
tests of significance. 

The present study was designed to cast 
further light on this general question while 
overcoming some of the shortcomings of 
earlier researches. 


Problem and Background 


The following questions guided this in- 
vestigation: 

1. How do students from high schools of 
different size compare in terms of: 

a. their ability for college work? 

b. their performance in college? 

2. Should the high school rank (HSR) 
be interpreted differently, depending upon 
the size of the high school involved? 

Five of the studies reviewed provided data 
regarding question la. Two of them [/, //] 
found no differences in scholastic aptitude 
among graduates from various-sized high 
schools, while three [9, 14, 19] found higher 
scores for graduates of large high schools 
than for those of smaller schools. 


Donato P. Hoyt is Director of the Counseling 
Center at Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

* Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. A. L. 
Gray of the University of North Dakota who 
mitted the writer to draw heavily upon his bibliog- 
raphy [JJ]. 
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Data regarding question Ib were pro- 
vided by 17 different studies. Five [#, 7, 8, 
12, 14) found no differences in college grades 
among students from different sized high 
schools. Six [3, 5, 15, 19-21] reported that 
graduates from large schools made the best 
scholastic records in college. Three [2, 16, 
17] accorded this honor to graduates of 
small schools, and three [9, 10, 13] found 
that graduates from medium-sized schools 
made the highest grades in college. Most 
of these studies failed to report tests of 
significance, so presumed contradictions 
may simply represent fluctuations due to 
sampling errors. 

Question 2 has been approached by var- 
ious means. (1) Several studies [#, 14, /7, 
19] have reported higher average HSRs for 
students from small high schools than for 
those from larger schools, while one [//] 
reported no difference. (2) Three studies 
investigated differences in the size of the 
correlation between HSR and GPA, with 
two [/1, 14] finding the r’s to be homogen- 
eous among groups representing different 
sized high schools (true only for men in ref. 
[11]) and one [6] finding a higher r for the 
group from large high schools. (3) Only 
one study [//] examined differences in GPA 
when HSR was controlied; under this con- 
dition, students from larger schools made 
better grades than those from medium or 
small sized schools if the HSR was above 
50. 

Sample 

Included in the sample were all Kansas 
State College freshmen who entered in the 
fall of 1956 for whom high school ranks 
were available. This included 598 freshman 
men (63.8% of the total) and 286 freshman 
women (77.1% of the total). 

Number of seniors in the high school 
graduating class was used as the measure of 
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TABLE | 


Number and Per Cent of Freshmen in Present 
Sample Who Graduated from High Schools 
of Different Size 





No. of Srs. in 
H. S. Class 


— Afen—~ — Women—~ 


a 
No. % 





15 or less 56 9 

16-25 11 29 
26-49 15 35 
50-99 16 51 
100-250 27 61 
251 or more 20 93 


100.0 


100.0 


286 


Tora. 





size of high school. Taste | presents the 
number and per cent of students in the 
sample who came from each of the six 
sizes of high schools considered in this 
study. 

Because so few students were included in 
the first category (15 or fewer seniors), it 
was grouped with category two (16 to 25 
seniors). This left five subsamples for each 
of the sexes. 


Procedure 


In order to answer the two major ques- 
tions of the investigation, three different 
measures were needed. The criterion meas- 
ure was grade point average (GPA) for 
the first year’s work. For students who 
completed only one semester, the GPA for 
that semester was used. As a measure of 
potential for college work, raw scores on 
the 1952 edition of the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination 
(ACE) were used. This measure was avail- 
able from the orientation testing program. 
Finally, there was a need to ascertain the 
high school rank (HSR) for each student. 
These ranks were converted into standard 
scores, ? and all subsequent statistical manip- 
ulations involving this variable were per- 
formed with these standard scores. 


* In this conversion, a table of normal deviates was 
employed [/8]. A deviation score was determined 
(e.g., for an HSR of 84 the deviation score was 1). 
The deviation scores were then multiplied by 10 and 
added to 50, so that the possible range of scores was 
from 27 (where HSR = 1) to 73 (where HSR — 99). 
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To answer the first question of this study, 
students from various sized high schools 
were compared in terms of their ACE scores 
and their first year GPAs. Question two 
was answered by comparing the subsamples 
in terms of (1) average HSR’s (using the 
transformed scores described above), (2) the 
correlations of HSR with GPA, and (3) 
average GPAs with HSR held constant sta- 
tistically. 


Results and Discussion 


Question 1. How do students from high 
schools of varying size compare in terms of 
(1) their measured ability for college work 
and (2) their performance in college? 

Tastes 2 and 3 present the data regarding 
ACE scores and first year grades for men 
and women separately. 

It is apparent from these tables that there 
were some fluctuations both in potential for 
college work (ACE) and in college perform- 
ance (GPA), with students from the 
smallest high schools obtaining the lowest 
average and students from the largest high 


TABLE 2 


ACE Scores and First Year KSC Grades for 
Freshman Men from Different Sized High Schools 


—GPA*—- 
Mean s.d. 





—ACE—- 
Mean s.d. 


No. of Srs. in 
H. S. Class N 





103.9 23. 0.79 
107.3 20. 1.00 
104.7 24 1.09 
104.4 24. 0.95 


109.3 22 1.06 
C=1; D=0; F= 


25 or less 127 
26-49 90 
50-99 98 
100-250 162 
251 or more 121 


*A=m3; B= 2; 





TABLE 3 


ACE Scores and First Year KSC Grades for 
Freshman Women from Different Sized 
High Schools 


—ACE—- 
Mean s.d. 





—GPA—- 
Mean s.d. 


No. of Srs. in 
H. S. Class 





tN 


.25 0.76 
36 =—« 0.60 
.42 0,79 
.39 =60..80 
56 0.81 


104. 
105. 
107. 
104. 
112. 


25 or less 
26-49 
50-99 
100-250 
251 or more 


So 


NNN NHN 
— Ww 


N 
a 
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schools obtaining the highest averages on 
both of these measures. 

An analysis of variance was performed on 
the data of Tasies 2 and 3. In the case 
of the ACE, the null hypothesis was ac- 
cepted for both men and women (F= 1.10 
fer men and 1.47 for women). The null 
hypotheses regarding GPA were also ac- 
cepted for both men and women (F= 2.19 
for men and 1.32 for women). Although 
the trend in these averages was in the di- 
rection reported in previous studies, the 
magnitude of the differences was such that 
they might easily arise by chance. 

Question 2. Should the high school rank 
be interpreted differently depending upon 
the size of the high school involved? 

Three different approaches were taken to 
answer this question. First of all, the five 
subsamples were compared in terms of av- 
erage high school rank. TasLe 4 summar- 
izes these data for men and women students 
separately. 


TABLE 4 


Standard Scores* on the HSR for Students from 
Different Sized High Schools 





— Women— 
Mean s.d. 


—-Men—~ 
Mean s.d. N 


No. of Srs. in 
H. S. Class 


25 or less 3.3 6. 46 
26-49 90 54.2 7 35 
50-99 98 54.5 51 
100-250 162 52.7 7 61 
251 or more 121 52 8 93 





58.7 
59.4 
58.7 
74 7 
58.9 8 





* Means and s.d.’s are for standard scores. A 
standard score of 53 is equivalent to an HSR of 61; 
a standard score of 59 is equivalent to an HSR of 81. 


On inspection, it seems clear that there 
was relatively little variability in the aver- 
age HSR earned by women students from 


various sized high schools. For the men, 
there was a downward progression of mean 
scores. An analysis of variance confirmed 
the obvious regarding the women, namely, 
that the little fluctuation which appeared 
was no more than could be expected by 
chance. For the men, however, the F 
value, 3.12, was significant at the 5 per cent 
level. Differences noted among the various 
male groups probably were due to factors 
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other than chance. Specifically, men from 
small high schools tended to have signifi- 
cantly higher high schools ranks than did 
those from larger high schools, a finding 
consistent with previous research. 

Not only were the men and women stu- 
dents different with respect to the above 
trend, but they were also highly different 
with respect to the magnitude of their 
average HSR. Women consistently aver- 
aged higher on this variable than did the 
men and these differences were all highly 
significant statistically. This was also true 
when first year grades were considered, al- 
though the two sexes earned about equal 
ACE scores (1 ABLEs 2 and 3). The achieve- 
ment superiority of women in both high 
school and college, a finding supported by 
a vast amount of research literature, could 
be a function primarily of non-intellectual 
characteristics. 

The second approach to the question 
which guided this part of the investigation 
consisted of an examination of the differ- 
ences among correlation coefficients. TABLt 
5 summarizes the correlations between HSR 
and first year GPA for the students in the 
various high school groups. 

A chi-square test [/8] was run to deter- 
mine if the correlations reported in TABLE 
5 differed more than might be anticipated 
on the basis of chance alone. For both 
men and women, the null hypothesis was 
accepted. The primary interpretation of 
this finding is that the high school rank 
was about as indicative of academic per- 
formance at Kansas State for students from 
small high schools as for students from large 
high schools. This finding is also consist- 
ent with most of the previous research on 
this question. 


TABLE 5 
Correlations of HSR with First Year GPA 


== = 


No. of Srs. in 
H. S. Class 





Women 


25 or less 54 
26-49 

50-99 

100-250 

251 or more 











TABLE 6 


GPA for Students from Different Sized High 
Schools Adjusted for High School Rank 





No. of Srs.in —-Men— 
H.S. Class N Mean 





0.69 
0.97 
1.03 
1.02 
1.14 


25 or less 127 
26-49 90 
50-99 98 
100-250 162 
251 or more 121 





The data in TABLE 5 may be interpreted 
as follows: If we arrange students from 
small schools in order in terms of HSR and 
in terms of GPA, these two orders resemble 
each other to about the same degree as 
similar orders arranged for students from 
other sized high schools. But this doesn’t 
answer the question, “Does a given HSR 
(say 75) mean the same things in terms of 
probable grades for all students with that 
rank, regardless of the size of their high 
school?” To answer this question, it is 
necessary to compare grade point averages 
when differences in HSR have been con- 
trolled. This was done by performing an 
analysis of covariance. TABLE 6 presents 
the adjusted mean values. 

The analysis of covariance resulted in a 
rejection of the null hypothesis for both 
samples (F= 6.48 and 2.58 for the male and 
female samples, respectively). That is, 
differences in adjusted means were wider 
than would be anticipated on the basis of 
chance factors alone. 

There appears to be a progression in 
these adjusted GPAs as the number of high 
school seniors increases. Thus, for both 
the male and female groups the lowest ad- 
justed GPA was earned by students from the 
smallest high schools and the highest was 
earned by students from the largest schools, 
with intermediate adjusted GPAs earned by 
students from intermediate sized schools. 
In the case of the men, the difference be- 
tween those in a school of 25 or fewer 
seniors was significantly different from the 
average earned by students in any of the 
other four groups. Differences among the 
other four groups, however, were no larger 
than could have been expected by chance 
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alone. In the case of the women, the ad- 
justed GPA for students from the smallest 
high schools was significantly different from 
that for women in the largest high schools, 
but not significantly different from that for 
girls from other sized schools. 

All in all, the data of TABLE 6 seem to 
indicate that in terms of first year grades 
the HSR for students from very small 
schools (25 or fewer seniors) means some- 
thing different than the same HSR for 
students from larger schools (26 or more 
seniors). In particular, a given HSR will 
tend to over-predict the achievement of the 
student from the small school and some- 
what under-predict the achievement of the 
student from larger schools. Gray's study 
(//], the only other research found on this 
question, reported similar findings. 

Variability in the findings of previous re- 
search makes generalizations hazardous. At 
Kansas State College, at any rate, when 
using the HSR in a prediction equation, it 
would seem to behoove the user to use 
separate regression equations which have 
been developed from samples representative 
of different sized high schools. If a single 
regression equation is used, predictions 
should be adjusted so that a somewhat less 
optimistic picture is arrived at for students 
from smaller schools and a somewhat more 
optimistic picture is arrived at for students 
from larger schools. Further studies at 
other schools are needed to establish the 
limits of this generalization. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The present study investigated two major 
questions: 1. How do students from high 
schools which vary in size compare in terms 
of (1) their measured ability for college 
work, and (2) their performance in college? 
2. Should the HSR be interpreted differ- 
ently depending upon the size of the high 
school involved? 

Entering freshmen in the fall of 1956 for 
whom high school ranks were available 
constituted the present sample. A total of 
598 men and 286 women were included. 
This sample was subdivided into five sub- 
samples defined in terms of the size of the 
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high school graduating class from which the 
students came. 

ACE scores, HSR, first year GPA, and 
the relationships among these variables 
were studied and comparisons made among 
the five subsamples for men and women. 

Within the limits of the sample studied 
the following conclusions appear warranted: 

1. In terms of potential for college work 
as measured by the ACE, differences be- 
tween students from various sized high 
schools were no larger than anticipated by 
chance. 

2. First year grades were at about the 
same level for students from the various 
sized high schools. 

3. In the case of the men, students from 
small high schools tended to earn an HSR 
which was on the average higher than that 
earned by students from larger schools. A 
similar difference did not occur among 
women students, however. 

4. Wide sex differences were found on 
both first year grades and HSR, with women 
earning the higher averages. The male and 
female samples did not differ, however, in 
terms of ACE scores indicating a likelihood 
that differences on the achievement vari- 
ables were probably due to non-intellectual 
factors. 

5. HSR correlated with grades to about 
the same degree for students in the various 
subsamples; thus HSR could be said to be 
as good a predictor of grades for students 
from small high schools as for students from 
large high schools. 

6. However, there was a distinct trend 
for students from smaller high schools to 
receive lower grades at college when these 
grades were adjusted for high school rank. 
Grades tended to be over-predicted for 
students from the smaller schools. 

7. Inconsistencies of the present research 
with some of the earlier work suggests the 
possibility of significant institutional dif- 
ferences; further studies at other schools 
utilizing advanced experimental and statis- 
tical methodology are needed before mean- 
ingful generalizations can be developed. 
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Counseling High-Aptitude Students 
On Scholarship Opportunities 


DONALD L. THISTLETHWAITE 


Fes SPRING, many able high school 
seniors face the urgent and pressing 
problem of financing their higher educa- 
tion. Cole [/] estimated that, in 1955, from 
60,000 to 100,000 talented students who did 
not go to college for financial reasons 
could have been won to higher education 
by a scholarship program. More recent 
studies [7] of talent loss since the initia- 
tion of the National Merit Scholarship pro- 
gram suggest that though the waste of in- 
tellectual resources has been reduced, there 
remains a sizable number of near-winners 
in the Merit program who are unsuccessfu! 
in obtaining scholarships. 

In a study of students graduating from 
high school in 1956, Mollenkopf and Dear 
[5] analyzed the outcomes of scholarship 
applications to colleges participating in the 
College Scholarship Service. For this sam- 
ple, the proportion of applicants receiving 
at least one offer of aid increased strikingly 
with the number of applications submitted. 
In a study of the near-winners in the Na- 
tional Merit program—a more selective 
sampling than that of the previous inves- 
tigation—Thistlethwaite [7] has reported 
similar results. Only 44 per cent of the 
near-winners not enrolling in college made 
two or more applications for scholarships, 
whereas 74 per cent of those enrolling with 
scholarships made this many applications. 
These findings suggest that at least part 
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of the nation’s talent loss may be attrib- 
uted to lack of student initiative, inade- 
quate counseling, or both, since many of 
these students do not apply for scholar- 
ships or apply to only one or two institu- 
tions. 

Because of the seriousness of losing such 
talent to higher education, special efforts 
should be made to acquaint the highly tal- 
ented student with available scholarship 
opportunities. The present study was un- 
dertaken to identify factors which might 
enable high school counselors to advise tal- 
ented students more effectively on ways of 
seeking financial aid for their college edu- 
cation. 


Subjects 


The results reported in this study are 
based on a survey sent to 6,276 near-winners 
in the second National Merit Scholarship 
program. Each of these students received 
a Certificate of Merit; in addition, the 
names of near-winners were printed in a 
booklet and sent to colleges, universities, 
and other scholarship granting agencies. 
Returns were received from 5,126 students, 
approximately 82 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation of near-winners. 

It is important to note that this popula- 
tion represents the highest-scoring near- 
winners within each of the states and ter- 
ritories. Students from each state were 
ranked by aptitude test score and the num- 
ber designated for recognition in each 
state was made proportionate to the public 
high school senior population of that state. 
Despite the variations between states in- 
troduced by this method, it is estimated 
that over 90 per cent of this population 
falls in the top two per cent of the national 
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senior distribution of verbal ability (as 
measured by verbal scores on the Scholar- 
ship Qualifying Test). The sampling is 
slightly less selective with respect to math- 
ematical ability, since the aptitude test cri- 
terion used was a composite which weighted 
verbal score twice as heavily as mathemat- 
ical score. Nevertheless, it is estimated that 
about 85 per cent of this population falls 
in the top 9 per cent of the national 
senior distribution of mathematical ability 
(SQT-M). 


Method 


Separated for study were the question- 
naires of near-winners who, in addition to 
participating in the Merit program, applied 
for one or more other scholarships. These 


questionnaires came from three groups of 
students: (1) 77 who failed to enroll in 
college in the semester following their grad- 
uation from high school; (2) 1,034 who 
enrolled in college immediately without 
scholarships; and (3) 2,882 who enrolled 
immediately with scholarships. The first 
two groups, the drop-outs and college-at- 
.enders, together comprise the unsuccessful 
applicants. The third group is comprised of 
the successful scholarship applicants among 
the near-winners. The three groups were 
then compared with respect to the char- 
acteristics listed in Taste 1. For the pur- 
pose of this study, participation in the Na- 
tional Merit program was not considered 
to constitute a scholarship application; ac- 
cordingly the questionnaires of some 1,130 


TABLE 1 


Differences Between Successful and Unsuccessful Scholarship Applicants Among Near-Winners in 
National Merit Program 





Attribute 


Per Cent of Applicants With Given Attribute 





Successful 
applicants 


(N = 2,882) 


-Unsuccessful Applicants——~ 
Drop-outs College-attenders 
(N = 77) (N = 17,034) 





Student characteristics 
Applied to both college and non-college sources 
Applied for two or more scholarships 
Applied only to private colleges 
Applied only to “‘popular’’ colleges* 
Male 


Planning to enter science or science related career 


High school preparation 

Took 8 or more semesters of mathematics 

Took college preparatory curriculum 
Socio-economic status 

Father in professional or managerial occupation 
Counselor activities or facilities 


26 54 
53 78 
33 

29 13 
7 70 


1 
65 


69 


School had one or more full-time vocational counselors 
School had one or more full-time counselors to help 


students wanting to go to college 


School had a library of references and books about avail- 


able scholarships 
School had occupational library 


48 
29 31 


Teachers and counselors gave “quite a lot’’ of encourage- 


ment to go to college 

Scholastic aptitude indices 
SAT-M score of 660 or more 
SAT-V score of 640 or more 


79 80 


45 50 
55 58 





* A “Popular” college was defined as one attended by 20 or more of the 5,126 Certificate of Merit winners 


who responded to the survey. 
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respondents who did not report making at 
least one scholarship application were ex- 
cluded from the analysis. 


Results 


The most striking differences between 
the successful and unsuccessful applicants 
are found in the number and types of 
scholarship applications made. Taste | 
shows that more than half of the successful 
applicants applied to both college and non- 
college sources, whereas only about a fifth 
of the unsuccessful applicants not attending 
college applied to both types of sources. 
Similarly, 78 per cent of the former group 
made two or more applications, while only 
54 per cent of the latter group made this 
many applications. Clearly, the talented 
student has a much better chance of re- 
ceiving financial aid if he makes numerous 
scholarship applications to a variety of 
sources. Unsuccessful applicants tend to 


apply only to private colleges and only to 
popular colleges. It may be concluded that 
talented students who cannot afford to go 
to college without financial aid should be 


counseled to apply more frequently to less 
popular colleges, including public colleges. 

The second most conspicuous difference 
between drop-outs and college-attenders is 
found in the number of mathematical 
courses taken in high school. Sixty-five per 
cent of the successful applicants took eight 
or more semesters of mathematics, while 
only 47 per cent of the drop-outs had this 
many mathematics courses. This difference 
suggests that it is important to counsel tal- 
ented students early in their high school 
careers. 

The problem of financing a college edu- 
cation is a major factor in the decision of 
some talented students who do not enter 
college immediately. As Taste | shows, 
less than half of the drop-outs applying for 
scholarships have fathers in professional or 
managerial occupations. Similar results 
have been reported [7] for a larger sample 
of near-winners in the Merit program. The 
latter study included students who had not 
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applied for scholarships as well as scholar- 
ship applicants. Over half (52 per cent) 
of the near-winners in the larger sample 
who did not go to college mentioned as one 
of their important reasons, “It would cost 
more than my family could afford.” 

Counseling and guidance services, as re- 
ported by students, are moderately related 
to talent loss. Forty-six per cent of the 
successful applicants reported that their 
high school had one or more full-time vo- 
cational counselors, while only 36 per cent 
of the drop-outs said they had this many 
counselors in their schools. Similarly, 55 
per cent of the students receiving scholar- 
ships but’ only 46 per cent of the drop-outs 
said they had one or more full-time coun- 
selors to help students wanting to go to 
college. On the other hand, drop-outs did 
not attribute their failure to go to college 
to the counseling or guidance services in 
their schools. Approximately 80 per cent 
of each group said they received “quite a 
lot” of encouragement to go to college. 

Although the library materials available 
in the high school for counseling students 
do not differentiate between the three 
groups, it is of interest that only about 30 
per cent of all the students reported that 
their schools had an occupational library, 
and only about 45 per cent said their school 
had a library of references and books about 
available scholarships. 

In accordance with previous studies [5, 6] 
is the finding that unsuccessful applicants 
tend to have slightly lower aptitude test 
scores than do the applicants who enroll in 
college with scholarships. Levine [#] esti- 
mates that SAT-V scores of 531 and SAT-M 
scores of 603 correspond to a percentile rank 
of 95 in the national population of public 
high school seniors. Ninety-nine per cent 
of the drop-outs had verbal scores exceeding 
this level, and 65 per cent had mathematics 
scores exceeding this level. The large pro- 
portion of drop-outs whose aptitude test 
scores place them in the top five per cent 
of the high school senior population attests 
to the seriousness of losing such promising 
students. It also underscores the obligation 
of the high school counselor to aid the 
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talented students in attending college by 
giving the best advice he can. 


Discussion 

The practice of encouraging talented 
students who need aid to apply to a wide 
variety of sources for scholarship assistance 
may be deplored by some college adminis- 
trators who seek to reduce “competitive 
bidding” among colleges. Though such 
bidding can result in a use of scholarship 
funds which is not optimally allocated to 
increase the numbers of talented youth 
going to college, the remedy should be 
sought by agreeing to a standard formula 
for scholarship offers rather than by dis- 
couraging multiple and diversified scholar- 
ship applications. 

One of the primary purposes of a scholar- 
ship program is to enable talented youth 
to seek advanced training conducive to 
their intellectual development. The pres- 


ent analysis clearly suggests that the tal- 
ented student who makes a single scholar- 
ship application to a private, prestigeful 
college frequently does not receive assist- 


ance and sometimes drops out of school. Al- 
though talent loss is not appreciable among 
near-winners in the Merit program, it is 
probably much greater among students who 
fall just below the 95th percentile in ability 
level. It seems likely that counseling such 
students on scholarship opportunities and 
in the strategy of making applications can 


reduce waste of the nation’s intellectual 
talent. 

There are several published compilations 
of scholarships available [2, 3, 8]. In addi- 
tion, most colleges will, upon request, send 
booklets enumerating their scholarships. 
In spite of the wealth of descriptive ma- 
terials at hand, however, less than half of 
the near-winners in the present study re- 
port that their high school had a library of 
references and books about available schol- 
arships. There appears to be a need for 
improved counseling of talented students 


about scholarship opportunities. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE SCHEDULED 


The 24th Annual Conference of the New York State Counselors Asso- 
ciation has been scheduled for April 19-21, 1959, at the Sheraton-McAlpin 
Hotel in New York City. Additional information may be obtained from 
George Loughran at Saint Francis College, 35 Butler Street, Brooklyn 31, 


New York. 
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A Validity Study and a College Freshman Norm 
Group for the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 


WALTER T. PLANT and CELIA LYND 


= purposes of this article are (1) to 
report on a conventional predictive va- 
lidity study for the Wechsler Adult Intel- 
ligence Scale, and (2) to make available a 
set of college freshman norms for the same 
scale. 

In January, 1955, the WAIS manual and 
test materials were made available for gen- 
eral psychometric use. There were brief 
results reported in the manual for what 
could be called a validity study. The re- 
port to which reference is made was for a 
sample of 52 white male adults from a re- 
formatory in New Jersey and to whom the 
WAIS and Stanford-Binet (Form L) were 
administered. The WAIS Full-scale I1Q— 
Stanford-Binet 1Q correlation reported was 
0.85, and this study constitutes the only 
validity information found in the WAIS 
manual. In this same manual it is stated 
that “similar results have been found in 
studies correlating the Wechsler-Bellevue 
with the Stanford-Binet.” In light of the 
fact that 147 items from the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue are found in the 257 items of the 
WAIS, it might be argued that if the 
Wechsler-Bellevue is valid for some par- 
ticular purpose so too would the WAIS be 
valid for the same purpose. No matter 
how adequate an argument this may be, 
what seems to test users to be needed are 
predictive validity studies for the new 
Wechsler scale. 

It is becoming increasingly common to 
find the Wechsler scales for use with adults 
being used in secondary school counseling 
and guidance centers, in vocational reha- 
bilitation activities, and in college psycho- 
logical clinics and remedial study programs. 
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It is often the case that future educational 
predictions are made on the basis of results 
obtained from the Wechsler scales in these 
settings. It is the writers’ purpose to pre- 
sent here data relating to the prediction of 
collegiate educational success from the 
WAIS. 


The Sample for the Validity Study 


This study sample was comprised of 161 
subjects who were college freshmen at the 
time of Wechsler testing. They ranged in 
age from 17 to 22 years, and all were vol- 
unteers for individual testing drawn from 
general psychology classes rather than from 
some clinical group. In order to have been 
included in this study sample, the WAIS 
test results must have been for all 11 sub- 
tests and all subjects must have, sometime 
after WAIS testing, completed the freshman 
year in college. 


Tests Used and Validity Criterion 


Two tests were used in this study, the 
WAIS and the ACE. The WAIS tests 
were administered by senior and graduate 
students enrolled in a psychology practi- 
cum. Each of the record booklets was read 
by a competent graduate assistant, and 
many of the individual testing sessions 
were observed by one of three faculty mem- 
bers supervising those taking the tests. 

The ACE test data were obtained from 
the college testing officer and were included 
because of the desire to determine the dif- 
ferential predictive effectiveness of the 
WAIS and a commonly used group test for 
the criterion. 

The criterion was the freshman year 
grade point average. The freshman year 
was defined as the completion of no fewer 
than 26 nor more than 32 semester units 
of collegiate work. 
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Results of the Validity Study 


Pearson product moment correlation co- 
efficients were computed for the two tests 
(and their sub-parts) and the criterion. 
The obtained r’s are found in Taste 1. 


TABLE 1 


Correlation Coefficients for Intellectual 
Measurements and Freshman Year Grade 
Point Average. N = 161 





r with 


Measurement Criterion 





WAIS Verbal Scale weighted score 0.58 
WAIS Full-scale weighted score 0.53 
ACE Linguistic Score (raw score) 0.46 
ACE Total Score (raw score) 0.35 
WAIS Performance Scale weighted score 0.31 
ACE Quantitative Score (raw score) 0.18 





We felt justified in combining the data 
for the 75 males and 86 females in the 
sample because statistical tests of the signifi- 
cance of the differences between means 
on the WAIS (and its sub-parts), the ACE 
(and its sub-parts), and on GPA yielded no 
statistically significant sex differences. 

In order to determine whether or not 
the obtained validity coefficients were sig- 
nificantly different from one another, a 
procedure was necessary which would take 
account of having three sets of measure- 
ments for the same subjects. Such a pro- 
cedure has been suggested by Hotelling and 
is discussed by Walker and Lev [/]. The 
significance test of the difference between 
obtained r’s when the data are correlated 
requires the inter-correlations between the 


tests as well as the test-criterion r’s. The 
obtained inter-correlations for what ap- 
peared to be the best predictors of the cri- 
terion are found in TABLe 2. 


TABLE 2 


Inter-Correlations for the Four Best Predictors of 
Freshman GPA. N = 161 








ACE L 
0.53 


WAIS Verbal Scale weighted score 
score 

WAIS Verbal 
Total score 

WAIS Full-scale weighted score—ACE L score 

WAIS Full-scale weighted score—ACE Total 
score 


Scale weighted score—ACE 
0.58 


0.50 


0.57 





We frankly expected the inter-correla- 
tions to be higher than were obtained, but 
computational checking of the results 
yielded the same results. 

The ¢ values for the four significance 
tests of the differences between obtained 
test-criterion r’s are found in TABLe 3. 

It is apparent from these data that if 
educational predictions of future collegiate 
success are going to be made from WAIS 
test scores, they can be made with as much 
or more confidence as can those from a 
widely adopted group test used for the 
same purpose. 


The College Freshman Norm Group 


Our second purpose is to try to describe 
the intellectual climate of a college fresh- 
man class so as to facilitate educational pre- 
dictions made from the WAIS. The way 


TABLE 3 


r.'s, Differences Between r,.'s, t Values for the Differences and Level of Significance for tf Values 
(Two Tail Tests) 





WAIS 
Full- ACE 
Scale L 


WAIS 
Verbal 


Diff. 
ACE Bet. 
Total r’s 





0.58 0.46 
0.58 


0.46 


0.35 0.23 


0.35 
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TABLE 4 The norms sample data are found in 


Selected Percentile Ranks for 361 College Tasie 4. Two hundred cases were added 


Freshmen Tested with the Wechsler Adult to the 161 of the validity study for this 
Intelligence Scale norm group. The additional subjects were 


- . obtained in the same manner as were those 
fecaiuae ’ aoe - — a wa in the validity study and from the same 
— g g g sources. All 361 were freshmen at the time 
99 135 139 135 of Wechsler testing, and there were no 
95 130 131 129 statistically significant sex differences on 
90 126 126 125 WAIS IQ's—Full-scale, Verbal, or Perform- 
80 122 120 121 ance. , 
70 120 116 119 
60 118 114 117 
50 116 112 115 Summary 
40 114 110 113 
30 112 108 111 A conventional validity study for the 
20 106 105 106 WAIS was reported, the conclusion of which 
= oe = = was that collegiate educational predictions 
5 101 9 102 
1 96 89 96 from WAIS scores are as good as or better 
than similar predictions from the ACE. 
N= 361 361 361 And, a WAIS norm group for college 
“ae 115.6 112.3 115.2 freshmen was presented which it is hoped 
Sar — ae 8.8 will be an addition to the educational 
Range = 85-140 83-143 91-145 ° " , 
counseling materials in schools and other 
agencies in which the WAIS might be used. 














chosen to do this was by a presentation of 
a set of college freshman norms for the 
WAIS which would include selected per- References 
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ROLE OF REHABILITATION COUNSELORS EXPANDING 


The rapidly expanding role for counselors in the field of rehabilitation 
was the subject of the Annual Conference of Coordinators of Rehabilita- 
tion Counselor Training, which met in February at the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled in New York City. 

Mary E. Switzer, Director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, was the principal speaker 
on the first day of the Conference. Another major speaker was Dr. Sol L. 
Warren of the New York State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, who 
spoke on the “Expanding Role of Counselors in Rehabilitation.” Staff 
specialists of the Institute then explained and demonstrated the role of 
the rehabilitation counselor in the sheltered workshop, vocational evalua- 
tion process, and as a member of the professional team at a case conference. 
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PERCEPTUAL PREFERENCES AND SELF DESCRIPTIONS 


K. V. SCHULTZ and W. E. KNAPP 


REVIOUS RESEARCH relating perceptual 
preferences for symmetry and asym- 
metry, as measured by the Art Scale and the 
Figure Preference Test, to other personality 
variables has been conducted by Barron, Sil- 
ver, and Welsh [/-5, 7]. These studies used 
primarily university or professional level 
subjects. Personality qualities such as ar- 
tistic interests, psychopathology, simplicity 
versus complexity of personality organiza- 
tion, and personality soundness and origi- 
nality were explored. From the point of 
view of personality theory, Silver [5] in 
particular postulated that “liking” of sym- 
metrical stimulus material represents or is 
associated with acceptance of external con- 
vention and objective reality, that is, the 
“outside world.” His formulation further 
suggests that “liking” of asymmetrical stim- 
ulus material is associated with responding 
to the inner world psychic stimuli. On the 
basis of the above it would be expected that 
patterns of symmetry-asymmetry preference 
might be related to other characteristics in- 
dicative of an individual's approach to and 
mode of dealing with life experiences. 
The purpose of the research here being 
reported was to see if patterns of symmetry- 
asymmetry preference as found in a hospital 
population could be related to personality 
characteristics which would be useful in a 
vocational counseling setting. 


Method 


The subjects in this research were 367 
male veterans admitted to the Oakland 
Veterans Administration (GM&S) Hospital 
for non-neuropsychiatric conditions. All 
of these subjects volunteered to participate 


K. V. Scunuttz is Chief Counseling “Ee * at 
the Veterans Administration Hospital, Oakland, 
California, and W. E. Knapp is Clinical Psychologist 
at the Veterans Administration Regional ce, 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, San Francisco. 
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in this study. The basic materials used 
were the 62 card form of the Welsh-Barron 
Figure Preference Test and a_ 100-item 
Self-Description Word List. Printed in- 
structions given each subject made the 
above virtually self-administering. The 
time required for completion of both tests 
by the average subject was approximately 
20 minutes. 

The Figure Preference Test is composed 
of 62 3x5 cards upon which have been re- 
produced a series of designs or impressions. 
The designs on 38 of these cards are geo- 
metric, orderly, and symmetrical. The de- 
signs on the remaining 24 cards are vague, 
ambiguous, and asymmetrical. Two scores 
were obtained on this test. Like of sym- 
metry (LS) was the number of symmetrical 
cards liked by the subject. Like of asym- 
metry (LA) was the number of asymme- 
trical cards liked by the subject. 

The Self-Description Word List was de- 
veloped by the authors with a vocational 
counseling setting and a male veteran pop- 
ulation in mind. It consists of 100 items, 
either single adjectives or short descriptive 
phrases designed to include as broad a cross- 
section of attitudes, traits, or qualities as 
possible. The subject is asked to check 
those items which he feels describe himself. 
He could check as many or as few items as 
he desired. 


Results 


Combination LS and LA scores for each 
of the 367 subjects were plotted on a scatter- 
gram as shown in Figure I. Then four sub- 
groups of extreme scorers were selected so 
as to include 25 subjects in each sub-group. 
These sub-groups were defined as follows: 
Simple (LS=38, LA=0), that is, they liked 
all symmetry cards and none of the asym- 
metry cards. Likers (LS=38; LA, range 
5-24, median=8.6), that is, they liked all 
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Figure | 
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symmetry cards and a maximum number of 
the asymmetry cards. Dislikers (LS, range 
0-27, median=22.6; and LA=0), that is, they 
liked a minimum number of the symmetry 
as well as the asymmetry cards. Complex 
(LS, range 0-28, median=22; and LA, 
range 10-24, median 13.5), that is, they 
liked a minimum number of symmetry 
cards in combination with a maximum of 
asymmetry cards. An item analysis was 
then done comparing the number of times 
each item on the Self-Description Word List 
was checked by each of the four groups and 
compared with the number of times 
checked by the other three groups com- 
bined. 

Chi square was used to determine the 
significance of these differences. Instead 
of making individual calculations for each 
of the 400 comparisons, the Chi square value 
of 3.84, which is the minimum significance 
value at the 0.05 level, was used to calculate 
and plot points on a graph showing mini- 
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mum and maximum frequencies an item 
must be checked by a group of 75 when 
compared with given frequencies the same 
item is checked by a group of 25. A table 
was then derived from the above graph 
from which it was possible to determine 
which items were checked significantly 
more often by one group as compared with 
the combination of the other three groups. 
(The above procedure is somewhat similar 
to the one described by Trites [6].) Individ- 
ual Chi square calculations were then com- 
puted for each of the items identified in 
this manner to obtain the specific levels 
of statistical significance, as reported in 
Tastes | and 2. The item analysis results 
for the Liker and Disliker groups were es- 
sentially insignificant. For the sake of brev- 
ity they are not being reported here. 
Significant results were obtained with the 
Simple and Complex groups. The Simple 
group (subjects liking all symmetry and no 
asymmetry) checked 10 self-description 
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items significantly more often than did the 
subjects in the other three groups (see 
TasLe 1). Similarly, the Complex group 
(subjects liking a minimum of symmetry 
in combination with maximum asymmetry) 


TABLE 1 


Self-Description Word List Items Checked 

Significantly More Often by Simple Group 

Than Liker, Disliker, and Complex Groups 
Combined 


Per Cent of Times Checked By: 

Liker, Disliker, P 
& Complex 

Groups Combined of 
(N = 75) 





Simple 
Group 


Item (N = 25) 





Always look on 

the dark side 20 5.3 
Alwaysonthego 80 49.33 
Impatient 60 32. 
On edge 40 16. 
Play it safe 25.33 
Push myself 44 22.66 
Self-conscious 48 25.33 
Talker 40 20. 
Tired 32 13.33 
Worn out 24 6.66 
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TABLE 2 


Self-Description Word List Items Checked 
Significantly More Often by Complex Group 
Than Simple, Liker, and Disliker Groups 
Combined 





Per Cent of Times Checked By: 
Simple, Liker, P 
Complex & Disliker Level 
Group Groups combined of 


Item (N =25) (N = 75) Diff. 





Broke 60 24. 
Different than others 40 10.66 01 
Forgetful 28 8. 
Like to figure things 

out 3 
Nervous 
Never had the 

breaks 
Pretty clear about 

what I believe 
Rugged 
Talker 
Thinker 
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checked 10 self-description items signifi- 
cantly more often than subjects in the other 
three groups (see TABLE 2). 


Discussion 


When extreme scorers in terms of differ- 
ential combination patterns of preference 
for symmetry and asymmetry as measured 
by the Figure Preference Test are compared 
with respect to self-descriptions as obtained 
from the 100-item Self-Description Word 
List, the foregoing results show two of the 
four groups to be reasonably different in 
their self-descriptions. 

An informal cluster analysis of these items 
utilizing their common cultural connonta- 
tions suggests meaningful psychological dif- 
ferences attributable to these two groups. 

The self-descriptions of the Simple group 
suggest that individuals in this group see 
themselves as having a low level of self-es- 
teem and lacking in self-confidence border- 
ing on depressive helplessness (“Always 
look on the dark side,” “Tired,” “Worn 
out”). These self-descriptions also seem to 


include a quality of anxious restlessness 
(“Always on the go,” “Impatient,” “On 


edge,” “Push myself”). The inclination to 
seek security through conformity might con- 
ceivably be inferred from “Play it safe,” and 
“Self-conscious.” 

A review of the items checked signifi- 
cantly more often by the Complex group 
suggests rather different qualities. Persons 
in this group seem to see themselves as 
having a higher level of self-esteem, being 
more independent, and having a somewhat 
more autonomous approach to life (“Pretty 
clear about what I believe,” “Thinker,” 
“Rugged,” “Like to figure things out,” and 
“Different than others’). These qualities, 
when related to additional items such as 
“Broke,” “Nervous,” and “Never had the 
breaks” might be thought of as suggesting 
an inner readiness to engage in problem 
solving in the face of odds. 

The above are viewed only as speculative 
notions which need further study in the 
face of the limited evidence produced by 
this research. 

The theoretical background of this study, 
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the tentative results described above, to- 
gether with informal observations made 
during follow-up counseling with veterans 
falling in the Simple and Complex groups, 
suggest several additional hypotheses for 
further investigation. Does effective coun- 
seling call for a substantially different ap- 
proach to the type of individual this study 
has labeled “Simple” than would be con- 
sidered effective with those we have termed 
“Complex”? Does the “Simple” type of 
individual seek (and respond to) counseling 
in a more dependent manner, desiring im- 
mediate clearly defined and concrete as- 
sistance? On the other hand, does the 
“Complex” type of person seek (and re- 
spond to) counseling more in terms of 
searching for a sense of direction in the 
terms of clarifying an inner frame of refer- 
ence as related to long range goals? A 
further hypotheses might be that counseling 
contact with the “Simple” type person 
would tend to be briefer than with the 
“Complex” type of client. 


Summary 


The 62 card form of the Welsh-Barron 
Figure Preference Test and a 100-item Self- 
Description Word List were administered 
to 367 male veteran volunteer patients ad- 
mitted for non-psychiatric conditions to a 
Veterans Administration (GM&S) Hospi- 
tal. It was hypothesized that the four 


groups of extreme scorers in terms of com- 
bination preferences for like of symmetry 
and like of asymmetry would describe them- 
selves differently through the items they 
checked on the Self-Description Word List. 
When each group was compared with the 
combination of the other three groups 
meaningful constellations of adjectives were 
found with two of the four groups. Per- 
sonality correlates of these differences and 
possible significance for vocational and per- 
sonal counseling were suggested with hy- 
potheses for further exploratory and defin- 
itive research. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE DIRECTOR APPOINTED 


Ephraim Roos Gomberg, a Pennsylvania attorney, has been appointed 
Director of the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, recently announced. Gomberg, 
in his capacity as White House Conference Director, will carry out the 
directive of the President’s National Committee for the 1960 Conference, 
of which Mrs. Rollin Brown is chairman. 
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Agriculture College Students 
and Their Fields of Specialization 


RALPH R. BENTLEY and PAUL E. HEMP 


|= DECISIONS college students make re- 
garding their fields of specialization are 
of vital importance to them and to the so- 
ciety in which they live. 

The students’ decisions will determine to 
a large extent who their friends and asso- 
ciates will be, what financial rewards they 
will receive, and where they will live and 
work. For society, the decisions which stu- 
dents make may determine the extent to 
which positions of leadership and service 
in the various fields of agriculture will be 
filled with adequately trained persons. 


Three Basic Questions 


In order to understand some of the in- 
fluences which play a part in helping stu- 
dents choose their fields of specialization 
and to gather information useful in guiding 
and counseling students, a study of factors 
influencing agriculture college students to 
choose their fields of specialization was con- 
ducted at Purdue University and at the 
University of, Illinois. Specifically, this 
study was designed to answer in part three 
basic questions: (1) When do agriculture 
college students choose their fields of spe- 
cialization? (2) What factors influence ag- 
riculture college students to choose their 
fields of specialization? (3) Are senior agri- 
culture college students satisfied with the 
fields of specialization they choose? 

The data for this study were obtained 
from 590 Purdue and 649 Illinois agricul- 
ture college students. These students were 
asked to indicate whether they chose their 
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fields of specialization before or after enter- 
ing college, whether each of 20 selected 
factors influenced them “a great deal,” “lit- 
tle,” or “not at all,” in their choice of a 
field of specialization, and the seniors were 
asked to indicate whether they were “satis- 
fied,” “uncertain,” or “dissatisfied” with the 
fields they had chosen. 


When Were Fields of Specialization 
Chosen? 


Table I shows the percentage of students, 
by institutions, who chose their fields of 
specialization before or after entering col- 
lege. 

It is interesting to note that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the 1,239 agriculture 
college students chose their fields of special- 
ization before entering college. An exam- 
ination of data, not shown in Tast« I, 
shows that 43 per cent of Purdue and 532 
per cent of Illinois students chose their fields 
of specialization when they were high school 
seniors. Twenty-two per cent of the Purdue 
and 13 per cent of the Illinois students in- 
dicated that they made this decision during 
their freshman year in college. 


What Factors Influenced Choices of 
Fields of Specialization? 


Taste 2 shows the ranking of factors 
which influenced agriculture college stu- 
dents to choose their fields of specialization 
when their choices were made before or 
after entering college. These rankings are 
based on the percentage of students who in- 
dicated that they were influenced “a great 
deal,” or a “little” by each of the factors. 
In interpreting the rankings presented in 
TABLE 2 and the percentages in TasLe 3 
the reader should not assume that all stu- 








TABLE 1 


Percentage of Agriculture College Students Who 
Chose Their Fields of Specialization Before or 
After Entering College 


Time of Decision 
Before In 
College College 





No. of 


Institution Students 





590 68% 
649 67% 


32% 
33% 


Purdue University 
University of Illinois 





dents have had equal opportunities to be 
influenced by all factors. For example, all 
students have had parents but not all have 
had the opportunity to be influenced by 
teachers of agriculture. 

The rankings shown in Taste 2 show 
that the five factors influencing most stu- 
dents were “Economic advantages of the 
job,” “Opportunity for employment,” 
“Father,” “Reading agriculture books and 
magazines,” and “Empioyment before enter- 
ing college.” The five factors influencing 


the least number of students were “Guid- 
ance workers in high schools,” “College pro-. 
fessors,” “Employment while in college,” 
“Guidance workers in college,” and “Super- 
intendents of schools.” 

In general, the four rankings shown in 
Tas_e 2 are quite similar. However, sig- 
nificant chi-square differences in the per- 
centage distribution of student responses 
were found for 13 of the 20 factors. These 
factors, together with the percentages, the 
chi-square values, and the probability chi- 
square levels are shown in TABLE 3. 

When the responses of students who chose 
their fields of specialization before entering 
college were compared with the responses 
of those who chose their fields of speciali- 
zation in college it was found that, (1) the 
“before college” groups at both universities 
were influenced significantly more by the 
factors “Father,” “Teacher of agriculture,” 
and “Hobby,” (2) the “in college” groups 
at both universities were influenced signifi- 


TABLE 2 


A Ranking of Factors Influencing Agriculture College Students to Choose Their Fields of Specialization 
When Their Decisions Were Made Before or After Entering College 





Factors 


Decisions Regarding Field of Specialization 
Purdue———~ Illinois 
Before In Before In 
College College College College 
N = 404 N = 186 N = 434 N = 215 





Economic advantages of the job 
Opportunity for employment 

Father 

Reading agriculture books or magazines 
Employment before entering college 
Mother 

Friend 

Social advantages of the occupation 
Teacher of agriculture 

Relative other than parent 

College catalogs and announcements 
Hobby 

County agent 

High school principal 

Teacher other than agriculture 
Guidance worker in high school 
College professor ‘ 
Employment while in college 
Guidance worker in college 
Superintendent of schools 
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TABLE 3 


Factors Which Show Significant Chi-Square Differences When Comparisons Are Made Between the 
Responses of Students Who Chose Their Fields of Specialization Before College or in College 











Father 


Teacher of agriculture 


Hobby 


Mother 


Friend 


High school principal 























Time of A} L’ Ne Chi- 
Factor Institution Decision* % % % Square 
Purdue B.C. 33 40 27 7.4006 
L.C. 24 39 37 P< 0.05 
Illinois B.C. 35 38 27 12.1082 
L.C. 23 39 38 P<0.01 
Purdue B.C. 26 26 48 13.2906 
LC. 15 23 62 P<0.01 
Illinois B.C. 30 24 46 5.9706 
LC. 24 32 44 P< 0.05 
Guidance worker in college or university Purdue B.C. 1 12 87 12.3052 
LC. 5 16 79 P<0.01 
Illinois B.C. 3 12 85 21.3272 
1.C. 8 24 68 P< 0.001 
College or university professor Purdue B.C. 4 12 84 27.5078 
LC. 12 24 64 P< 0.001 
Illinois B.C 4 15 81 83.8738 
L.C. 17 36 47 P< 0.001 
Purdue B.C. 30 14 56 7.8376 
L.C. 19 13 68 P< 0.02 
Illinois B.C, 36 10 54 15.8369 
L.C. 20 17 63 P< 0.001 
Employment while in college Purdue B.C. 5 11 84 16.5474 
LC. 11 19 70 P< 0.001 
Illinois B.C. 3 10 87 59.7636 
I.C. 16 24 60 P< 0.001 
Purdue B.C. 23 41 36 9.3828 
I.C. 9 44 47 P<0.01 
Relative other than parent Purdue B.C. 16 33 51 6.1801 
1.C. 9 24 67 P< 0.05 
Purdue B.C. 19 38 43 6.0297 
L.C. 15 31 54 P< 0.05 
Purdue B.C. 7 23 70 8.1726 
I.C. 4 15 81 P< 0.02 
Teacher other than agriculture Illinois B.C. 14 14 72 9.9513 
I.C. 6 12 82 P< 0.01 
Guidance worker in high school Illinois B.C. 5 19 76 11.1347 
L.C. 3 10 87 P< 0.01 
Social advantages of the occupation Illinois B.C. 24 33 43 9.7927 
LC, 26 43 31 P<0.01 





* B.C. = before college. I.C. = in college. 
Not at all. 


1. Great deal. 2. Little. 3. 
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cantly more than the “before college” 
groups by the factors “Guidance worker in 
college,” “College professor,” and “Employ- 
ment while in college,” (3) the “before 
college” group at Purdue was influenced 
significantly more by the factors “Mother,” 
“Relative other than parent,” “Friend,” and 
“High school principal,” (4) the “before 
college” group at Illinois was influenced 
significantly more by the factors “Teacher 
other than agriculture,” and “Guidance 
worker in high school,” and (5) the “in 
college” group at Illinois was influenced 
significantly more than the “before college” 
group by the factor “Social advantages of 
the occupation.” 


Were College Seniors Satisfied with the 
Fields They Chose? 


The senior agriculture college students 
were asked to respond, “yes,” “no,” or “un- 
certain” to the question, “If you were start- 
ing your college work over again, would you 
choose the same field of specialization?” 
The results of their responses are shown in 
TABLE 4. 


TABLE 4 


Satisfaction Expressed by 413 Agriculture 
College Seniors Regarding Fields of 
Specialization When Their Fields Were 
Chosen Before College or In College 





Un- 


certain 


Satis- 
fied 


72% 
64% 
79% 
73% 


Dissatis- 
fied 


12% 
13% 
6% 
5% 


Institu- Time of 
tion Decision 





Purdue 16% 
23% 
15% 
22% 


Before College 
In College 
Before College 
In College 


Illinois 





It may be observed in Taste 4 that stu- 
dents who chose their fields of specialization 
before college were better satisfied with 
their choices than those who chose their 
fields of specialization in college. A higher 
percentage of Illinois than Purdue seniors 
indicated that they were satisfied with their 
choices. 


Summary and Implications 


1. This study shows that slightly over 
two-thirds of Purdue and Illinois Agricul- 
ture College students chose their fields of 
specialization before entering college. This 
would seem to indicate that prospective agri- 
culture college students might well receive 
counseling and guidance regarding fields of 
specialization in high school. 

2. At both Purdue and Illinois, senior 
agriculture college students who chose their 
fields of specialization before entering col- 
lege indicated that they were somewhat 
better satisfied with their choices than were 
those seniors who chose their fields of 
specialization after entering college. 

3. Persons influencing most students in 
their choices of fields of specialization were 
fathers, mothers, friends, and teachers of 
agriculture. 

4. Factors other than persons which in- 
fiuenced most students in their choices of 
fields of specialization were “Economic ad- 
vantages of the job,” “Opportunity for em- 
ployment,” “Reading agriculture books or 
magazines,” “Employment before entering 
college,”” and “Social advantages of the oc- 
cupation.” 

5. It is apparent that teachers of agri- 
culture and county agricultural agents in- 
fluence more agriculture college students in 
their choices of fields of specialization than 
do school administrators, college professors, 
guidance workers, and teachers other than 
agriculture. One might well question qual- 
ifications of teachers of agriculture and 
county agricultural agents to carry out the 
guidance functions which they have as- 
sumed or have been thrust upon them. 
Teachers of agriculture are prepared in 
technical agriculture and in methods of 
teaching, while county agriculture agents 
are trained primarily as agriculturists. The 
possibility of offering counseling and guid- 
ance training to prospective and present ag- 
riculture teachers and county agents should 
be explored. 
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CHILD GUIDANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


MAURICE J. TYERMAN 


pong First child guidance clinic was 
set up nearly 40 years ago, but only 
during the last 10 years have child guidance 
facilities become freely available through- 
out the country. This is just one type of 
welfare agency among the many that have 
developed rapidly since the war, and it 
cannot be understood without reference to 
the integrated structure of the British so- 
cial services. 


The National and School Health Services 


Function: An important part of the 
British welfare service is the national and 
school health service plan. This provides 
a comprehensive health scheme available 
without charge to everyone in Britain, res- 
ident or visitor. There are three divisions: 
a general practitioner service, a hospital 
service, and a local authority service pro- 
vided by the local government councils. 
Every child is eligible for inclusion on a 
general practitioner's list of patients and 
entitled to every type of medical treatment. 
In many of the large hospitals maintained 
by the state under the National Health Serv- 
ice Acts, there are child guidance clinics. 
A child can be referred to one of these by 
the general practitioner or seek a direct ap- 
pointment. The most important of the 
local authorities’ free medical services is the 
school health service. 

The school health service is intended to 


Maurice J. TYERMAN, at the time this paper was 
written, was on leave from the Grimsby Child Guid- 
ance Service, Lincolnshire, England, where he is a 
Clinical and Educational Psychologist, and was with 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

This article is based on a paper read at San Jose 
State College, San Jose, California, on February 20, 
1958. 
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provide regular medical examinations and 
certain free treatments for all children at- 
tending schools maintained by local author- 
ities. It is an addition to the national 
health service. Its chief function is the 
assessment and subsequent care of handi- 
capped and other pupils who are “not thriv- 
ing or who are not making satisfactory 
progress at school.” There is a close and 
friendly link between the school health and 
the child guidance services. This spirit of 
cooperation carries over into the home and 
the school. 

The school health service maintains its 
own clinics but can, of course, refer a child 
to a hospital, general practitioner, or med- 
ical consultant. Since child guidance is 
partly medical and partly educational, child 
guidance facilities are often part of the 
school health service. Frequently the psy- 
chiatric service is provided by a hospital. 
In some cases, however, all the child guid- 
ance team, including the psychiatrist, are 
employed by a local education committee. 
Neither the hospitals nor the local educa- 
tion authorities have an explicit statutory 
duty to provide child guidance clinics or to 
see that they are provided. 

The national health and education serv- 
ices are available to all without compul- 
sion. Anyone is free to visit a medical con- 
sultant or hospital as a private fee paying 
patient or to attend an independent school. 
However, few do so. 

Administration: There are three admin- 
istrative divisions. England and Wales 
form one unit, Scotland one, and Northern 
Ireland the third. 

In each of the three regions there is a 
high degree of decentralization of adminis- 
tration. The central government does not 
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own any school, hospital, or clinic. Educa- 
tional staffs are employed and paid by local 
councils who receive a monetary grant from 
the Exchequer. This amounts to approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the total cost. The 
remaining 40 per cent is paid out of local 
property taxes called “rates.” The hospital, 
general practitioner, and local authority 
medical services are controlled through re- 
gional hospital boards, boards of governors 
of teaching hospitals, executive councils, and 
local health authorities. Grants from the 
Exchequer cover about four-fifths of the 
cost of the national health service. The 
balance is met by a transfer from the Na- 
tional Insurance Fund, staff superannuation 
contributions, and local property taxes. In 
1956, the cost of the British social services 
in the United Kingdom was 960 million 
pounds ($2.7 billion), of which 476 million 
pounds was for the national health service 
and 383 million pounds for education [3]. 
Details of the admininstration and func- 
tion of the national health service with 
special reference to clinical work with 
adults have been given by Summerfield [/4]. 


The Children’s Committees and the 
Probation Service 


The Children’s Act of 1948 compels every 
local authority to care for all homeless and 
neglected children in its area under the 
age of 18 and to give them every opportun- 
ity which is normally available to a child 
in his own home. Many local councils, 
through their children’s committees, main- 
tain children’s homes and sometimes re- 
ception centers and remand homes for 
temporary accommodation. The children’s 
officer maintains close links with related 
voluntary bodies such as the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren and Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, with the 
school health service, the maternity and 
child welfare clinics, the school, and the 
child guidance clinics. 

The Probation Service is the social serv- 
ice of the courts and closely resembles its 
American counterpart. The Probation 
Service is so well established and has such a 
deservedly high reputation that some par- 
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ents seek the help of the Probation Officers 
rather than of psychologists or other social 
workers. These officers and the magistrates 
frequently refer both delinquent and non- 
delinquent cases to the child guidance clin- 
1CS. 

Similar provisions exist in Scotland and 
in Northern Ireland. 


Child Guidance Provision 


England and Wales: In February, 1958, 
there were in England and Wales approxi- 
mately 340! child guidance centers or clin- 
ics. This number includes all “sub-clinics” 
where only occasional sessions are held and 
where the staff is usually drawn from the 
main clinics. Most of these facilities were 
provided by local authorities, the remainder 
by large hospitals and by a few voluntary 
organizations. 

In 1955, the last year for which figures 
published by the Ministry of Education are 
available, there were 211 centers maintained 
by local authorities that dealt with 30,944 
children [8]. The staffs of these clinics in 
whole time equivalents were: Psychiatrists 
57.95, psychologists 143.94, social workers 
110.14, and other (excluding clerical) 61.57 
[8}. 

Annual rates of pay tend to be approxi- 
mately 2,300 to 2,700 pounds ($6,440-7,- 
560)? for psychiatrists, 900 to 1,600 ($2,520- 
4,480) for psychologists and 400 to 700 
pounds ($1,120-1,960) for social workers. 
Few receive top pay. 

In England and Wales in 1955 about 814 
million children were eligible for child 
guidance, yet only | in 300 received a local 
authority child guidance clinic appoint- 
ment. This proportion is much too small. 
There is evidence that “in an area with fully 
developed treatment facilities the propor- 
tion of children needing treatment in any 
one year should be higher than one per 
cent” [7, p. 172]. Facilities are inadequate. 
A committee set up by the Ministry of Edu- 


+ Private communication dated February 18, 1958, 
from the Social Services Department of the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health. 

*In the opinion of the writer, the cost of living 
in Britain is approximately 70 per cent of that in 
the U. S. 
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cation to examine the provision for treating 
maladjusted children has emphasized this 
view and recommended that facilities be 
trebled by 1965. 

Two basic objectives are discernible in 
the committee’s report published in 1955. 
One, that maladjustment is best treated by 
not being allowed to develop, and, two, that 
the surest defense against maladjustment is 
to prevent the break-up of families. The 
committee recommended that for the area 
of every local education authority there 
should be available a comprehensive child 
guidance service involving a school psychol- 
ogical service, the school health service, 
and child guidance clinics, all cooperating 
closely. It was stated that in order for 
45,000 school children to be served ade- 
quately a team of one full-time psychiatrist, 
two educational psychologists, and three psy- 
chiatric social workers was necessary. They 
recommended that all child guidance clinics 
should be open to all boys and girls under 
18 and that parents should have direct ac- 
cess to clinics. All medical students should 
be given lectures on general and child psy- 
chology and should attend a child psychi- 
atric department, and all medical schools 
should have links with a child guidance 
clinic. 

Scotland: In Scotland, as in England, 
most of the child guidance clinics are or- 
ganized and maintained by the local edu- 
cation authorities. They serve approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a million chil- 
dren. There seem to be only four child 
guidance clinics attached to mental hos- 
pitals. In some districts, there seems to be 
no child guidance whatsoever and children 
are sent to the cities for examination. In 
other districts, the psychologist may be 
wholly engaged within the schools. Most 
of the child guidance workers in Scotland 
are psychologists. Psychiatric help for 
children seems to be very limited. The 
total number of child guidance clinics in 
Scotland in February, 1958, was 42. 

Northern Ireland: The child guidance 
service in Ulster is less developed than in 
the rest of the kingdom. However, some 
education authorities are using the services 
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of psychologists. The child guidance clinic 
attached to the Royal Belfast Hospital for 
Sick Children serves children from any- 
where in the province. 


The Function of the Child Guidance 
Service 

Child guidance is not specifically men- 
tioned in the Education Acts of England 
and Wales or Northern Ireland, although 
these Acts impose on education authorities 
the duty of providing efficient and adequate 
arrangements for identifying and treating 
handicapped children, including the men- 
tally retarded and maladjusted. In the Ed- 
ucation (Scotland) Act of 1946, the function 
of such a service under the education au- 
thority has the objective “to study handi- 
capped, backward, and difficult children, 
to give advice to parents and teachers as to 
appropriate methods of education and 
training, and in suitable cases to provide a 
special educational treatment for such chil- 
dren in child guidance clinics.” It is prob- 
ably true that no two child guidance serv- 
ices in Scotland, or in any other part of 
Britain, function in exactly the same way. 

In the Grimsby child guidance service, 
of which the writer is director, such diverse 
activities were encountered in one week as 
helping an eight year old boy learn spelling, 
testing the ability of a blind and deaf 12 
month old baby, assisting a 17 year old girl 
overcome nocturnal enuresis, lecturing 
health visitors on the emotional needs of 
mothers, and advising the youth employ- 
ment officer on the vocational aptitudes of 
a 16 year old epileptic. 

In Grimsby, about 350 children a year 
attend the center out of the 30,000 in the 
area; an additional 600 receive help each 
year in special remedial classes organized 
and staffed by the schools’ psychological 
service. 

In many towns, any child under the age 
of 18 whose parents are normally resident in 
the area is eligible for service by the child 
guidance center. The usual method of 
referral is through the school or family 
doctor, but any interested party, even the 
child himself, may request an appointment. 
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There is no charge. All forms of treat- 
ment, whether lasting one hour or three 
years, are free and attendance at the center 
is entirely voluntary. 

In most areas, the range of treatment is 
wide but there is a tendency to emphasize 
the family approach. To ensure that pos- 
sible physical factors are excluded before 
psychological causes are sought, the pupil's 
school medical record card is examined and 
the views of the school or family doctor re- 
quested. In some cases, the psychiatrist will 
in addition make a medical examination. 

Schools’ Psychological Service: In most 
areas, the educational psychologist works not 
only in the child guidance center but also 
in the schools. In fact, under some author- 
ities the whole of his time is spent there. 
He may examine children (often referring 
the more difficult to the child guidance 
center for more intensive examination by 
himself or to a child psychiatric clinic), ad- 
vise on particular problems, supply tests, 
arrange lecture courses for teachers, and so 
on. This aspect of child guidance is some- 
times referred to as the “schools’ psycho- 
logical service.” Often, also, help is given 
in the problems of allocating junior school 
leavers to the various forms of secondary 
education, organizing special classes for 
children retarded in the basic subjects, and 
carrying out statutory examinations of 
handicapped pupils. 

In order for the schools’ psychological 
service to function effectively, it must be 
regarded as an integral part of the educa- 
tion authority’s system and provision. It 
is essential, therefore, that the psychologist 
have a thorough knowledge of administra- 
tive procedure and classroom situations. It 
is also imperative that his general manner 
be such as to gain him the confidence of 
teachers, parents, and administrative offi- 
cers. 


The Organization of the Child Guidance 
Services 


Child guidance centers are normally 
staffed by teams consisting of social workers, 
educational psychologists, and psychiatrists. 
Sometimes there are also remedial teachers, 
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psychological testers, and non-medical psy- 
chotherapists. In some clinics, a speech 
therapist is a member of the team. There 
is nearly always a pediatrician available for 
consultation at a local hospital. The psy- 
chologist is the main link with the schools 
and the teachers. The psychiatrist is the 
main link between the clinic, the hospital, 
and the general practitioner services. Both, 
together with the social worker, keep in 
touch through the medical officer of health 
with the school health and welfare services. 
The aim is to have all persons dealing with 
the child work as a team. 

Discussion of function has usually re- 
volved around the professional relationship 
of psychiatrist to psychologist—should the 
psychologist undertake diagnosis and sub- 
sequent treatment or should this be wholly 
the province of the psychiatrist. A further 
issue has been which of the two should ad- 
minister the service. 

Burt [6, p. 27] claimed that “during 
childhood the vast majority of cases consist 
of deviations within the normal” and that 
“with few exceptions, the essential problem 
is to investigate a more or less complex form 
of ma’ .djustment between the child's per- 
sonauty and the environmental conditions, 
and not simply to diagnose and treat some 
definite pathological disorder.” He as- 
serted, as have others, that the psychologist 
is by training better equipped than the psy- 
chiatrist to deal with these non-pathological 
cases. 

Maberly [//], speaking as a psychiatrist 
and director of the Child Guidance Com- 
mittee of the Provisional Council for Men- 
tal Health, argued that personality can only 
be judged subjectively and that personality 
is a clinical problem requiring the insight 
and intuition of medically qualified psychi- 
atrists. The National Association for Men- 
tal Health and the British Paediatric As- 
sociation supported this view and expressed 
concern that in some areas psychologists 
were diagnosing and treating disorders in 
childhood. In reply it has been argued that 
the bulk of research on the diagnosis and 
treatment of maladjustment is undertaken 
by non-medical psychologists, that person- 
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ality can only be properly assessed through 
the use of objective tests with which few 
psychiatrists are competent. 

Medical writers have emphasized the ne- 
cessity for a full appreciation of physical 
factors in personality development and the 
importance of a medical examination in 
aiding diagnosis. British psychologists sup- 
port this view but point out that “physical 
characteristics, though undoubtedly of caus- 
ative and diagnostic importance, have far 
lower correlations with mental and temper- 
amental characteristics than popular and 
medical psychology have commonly as- 
sumed” [4, p. 109] and that “physical disa- 
bilities may be taken to account for less 
than 10 per cent of the case of backward- 
ness, delinquency, or neurotic disorders 
among children” [5, p. 12]. 

A very practical point on the issue of 
control is the fact that since the educational 
psychologist is always in charge of the 
school psychological service, he will be held 
responsible for the clinic cases by teachers 
and administrators, even if the psychiatrist 
is in charge of the treatment and the clinic. 
Furthermore, most psychologists work full 
time for the education authority whereas 
psychiatrists are usually part time and thus 
are not available to attend to the day-to-day 
administration. 

Perhaps it is true to say that the public 
has greater confidence in a medical degree 
than in one in psychology but that teachers 
prefer their advice from a psychologist who 
knows from first-hand experience the diffi- 
culties of class room teaching. 

In the national health service, the con- 
troversy as to control does not arise. The 
referrals to the psychologist come from the 
psychiatrist who is responsible for the pa- 
tient. 

In Scotland, legislation has made child 
guidance an educational service and there 
are few psychiatrists. The general practice 
is to let the psychologist decide which chil- 
dren should be seen by a psychiatrist. 

Currently there is a tendency for much 
greater flexibility in the deployment of staff 
for therapeutic purposes. Recent inter- 
clinic conferences indicate very clearly that 
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between clinics there are considerable differ- 
ences between the roles of the various mem- 
bers of the clinical team, and that many 
centers have moved a long way from the 
traditional staff of three: psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, and social worker, all making 
their rather clearly defined contribution to 
diagnosis and treatment. 

There is evidence [/3] that the contro- 
versy is now dying and that many ‘child 
guidance workers accept the view-point that 
“although there should, so far as each pa- 
tient is concerned, be someone who takes the 
principal interest and who is regarded as 
responsible for coordinating the efforts of 
other members of the team, any hierarchy 
which gives one member a permanent as- 
cendancy over other fully-trained members 
is unsound” [/0, p. 169]. Basically it is a 


question of maturity and respect for each 
other’s competence and particular skills. 


Training of Child Guidance Staff 


Psychiatrists: The professional qualifi- 
cation normally held by psychiatrists is the 
Diploma in Psychological Medicine which 
may be awarded by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons or by six of the 
Universities. This diploma is only awarded 
to candidates who are registered as medical 
practitioners and who have had at least two 
years whole-time hospital experience in a 
recognized psychiatric hospital. Post-di- 
ploma training and experience in child psy- 
chiatry may be obtained in child guidance 
training clinics but since the number of 
these is inadequate, not all the psychia- 
trists working in child guidance clinics have 
had suitable training for psychiatric work 
with children. 

Psychologists: In England, a distinction 
is usually made between the terms clinical 
psychologist and educational psychologist, 
though in Scotland it is argued that psychol- 
ogists in any child guidance center are both 
educational and clinical psychologists, and 
that there is no difference in function and 
should be no difference in training. 

In England, clinical psychologists tend to 
be regarded as those who work in clinics, 
especially hospital clinics and mental hos- 
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pitals, and the term educational psycholo- 
gist is reserved for one who works in schools 
as well as clinics. 

The training for educational psycholo- 
gists in child guidance work normally con- 
sists of a full-time post-graduate course last- 
ing one academic year. These courses are 
held in three training clinics in London and 
in two university departments, one in Lon- 
don and one in Birmingham. The number 
of students admitted to these courses tend 
to be less than 40 per year for the whole 
country. Candidates accepted normally 
have at least three years elementary or high 
school teaching experiences in addition to 
a degree in psychology. Most are eligible 
for training grants to defray expenses. 

In Scotland, professional training is given 
for one year in a child guidance service 
under the direction of a principal psycholo- 
gist. Applicants for this training are nor- 
mally qualified graduate teachers with spe- 
cial qualifications in psychology. 

Psychiatric Social Workers: Courses of 
training are offered in three English Uni- 
versities and one Scottish University to 
persons who have some experience in social 
work and hold a degree, certificate, or di- 
ploma in social science. About 80 students 
are admitted each year to these courses 
which prepare students for psychiatric so- 
cial work with adult psychiatric patients 
as well as with children. 


Evaluation 


Child guidance is expensive and is main- 
tained from public funds, yet rarely is there 
anything published on the accuracy of diag- 
nosis or the efficacy of treatment [2]. Child 
guidance staffs are criticized for this, al- 
though it is usually overlooked that all wel- 
fare services which are state supported must 
submit a report each year on their activities. 

Private conversations with psychologists 
and the few reports [/, 12, 15] that have 
been published seem to indicate that chil- 
dren given remedial teaching individually 
or in small groups tend to make about three 
to four times as much progress in these 
groups as could have been expected in a 
similar period of the time under ordinary 
classroom conditions. With children re- 
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ferred for psychological disorders, child 
guidance seems to effect improvement in 
psychological condition in about three- 
quarters of the children treated. 

There is an obvious need for more com- 
prehensive and reliable statistics. Their 
lack indicates a failure in public relations 
of which psychologists—educational, clinical, 
and medical—seem generally guilty. 


Summary 


An account has been given of the develop- 
ment, organization, and role of the child 
guidance services in Britain and the way in 
which they are integrated into the local ed- 
ucation and health services. 
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Pre-College Counseling at Michigan State University 


THOMAS A. GOODRICH and ROWLAND R. PIERSON 


Ss A sTEP toward facilitating transition 
from high school to college, the Mich- 
igan State University Counseling Center in 
1949 conducted three experimental summer 
pre-college Counseling Clinics. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-five students, most of whom 
were planning to enter Michigan State, at- 
tended. Various counseling, testing, and 
orientation activities were included in the 
program. The experiment was considered 
successful, so plans were made for its expan- 
sion. 

Nine Clinics were offered in 1950, with 
366 students participating. From 1951 
through 1958, 10 or 11 Clinics were held 
each summer with the following enroll- 
ments: 635 in 1951, 1,025 in 1952, 1,225 in 
1953, 1,243 in 1954, 1,425 in 1955, 1,672 in 
1956, 1,681 in 1957, and 1,787 in 1958. 
These increasing totals also represent an 
increasing proportion of freshman enroll- 
ment in the University. For example, the 
Clinic attendance was 36.8 per cent of the 
freshmen enrolled in the fall of 1954, 41.3 
per cent in 1955, 44.3 per cent in 1956, 47.5 
per cent in 1957, and 58.8 per cent in 1958. 

During this growth, the Clinics have 
undergone constant study and _ revision. 
One significant change is that although the 
program still is sponsored by the Counsel- 
ing Center, the number of faculty members 
and administrative officers who participate 
in its planning and operation has increased 
to the point so that it now is truly a Uni- 
versity-wide endeavor. Also, the goal of 
improving articulation has resulted in 
greater efforts to provide the most appro- 
priate combination of both counseling and 
orientation type experiences. The purpose 
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of this article is to describe salient features 
of our current program. 

Since 1951, Clinic participation has been 
restricted to students who plan to enter 
Michigan State in the fall term. Transfer 
students are not encouraged to attend, but 
a few have been accepted. Clinic an- 
nouncements are sent to all high school 
seniors who have been tentatively admitted 
to the University. Applications for Clinics 
include students’ choice of dates and an 
$8.00 registration fee. Additional costs are 
$7.50 for room and $10.50 for meals. Most 
Clinics are scheduled for Monday evening 
through Thursday afternoon. After regis- 
tering on Monday afternoon, students are 
greeted by their residence hall counselors 
and shown to their rooms. Men and 
women live on separate wings of the same 
building and meals are served in the joint 
dining room. 


Monday 


Parents are encouraged to visit the Clinics 
and to have dinner with the students on 
Monday evening. In a meeting for parents 
following dinner a counselor outlines the 
Clinic program and answers questions 
about the University. While this meeting 
is in progress, students in groups of up to 
12 meet with their counselors. The signifi- 
cance of each event in the Clinic program 
is explained, and individual schedules of 
Clinic activities are aranged for each stu- 
dent. The main purpose of this one and 
one-half hour meeting is to discuss various 
administrative-curricular requirements and 
opportunities that are of concern to new 
students. These include typical freshmen 
curricula, grade point ratios, appropriate 
course loads, Improvement Services, use of 
the University catalog and the Course 





Schedule Book, the relationship of the Basic 
College to upper division Colleges, and the 
significance of the orientation tests. 

At 10:00 p.M., men and women meet 
separately with their resident counselors to 
learn Residence Hall Regulations. These 
rules are essentially the same as apply dur- 
ing the regular school year. Students are 
asked to be in their rooms by 11:15 P.M. 


Tuesday 


At 8:00 a.m., on Tuesday, a member of 
the Counseling Center staff speaks to the 
total group on the subject, “Setting Educa- 
tional Goals.” The purpose of the talk is 
to point out important considerations for 
sound educational and vocational planning. 
The significance of determining and accept- 
ing genuine interests and basic abilities are 
among the principles emphasized. Imme- 
diately following, counselors meet with 
their small groups for the second time and 
present material that may not have been 
covered formerly, answer questions that 
may have arisen from the preceding talk or 
other sources, orient students to the testing 
program, and take their groups to the test- 
ing room. The students are in testing from 
9:30 to 11:45 a.m. and 1:00 to 3:00 P.M. 
The tests are the same as are administered 
to all other incoming undergraduate stu- 
dents in the fall orientation period and in- 
clude the College Qualification Tests, 
M.S.U. Reading Test, M.S.U. Arithmetic 
Proficiency Test, and the M.S.U. Test of 
English Usage. These tests are machine 
scored immediately, profiled, and the results 
are available to the counselors by Wednes- 
day morning. 

At 3:00 p.m., the students meet with fac- 
ulty representatives from the various aca- 
demic departments of the University. Each 
student may visit with at least three repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of receiving first- 
hand information about curricular and vo- 
cational requirements and opportunities in 
the areas of his interest. 

The Tuesday evening program includes 
both “academic” and recreational activities. 
A faculty member, usually the director of 
the Honors College, talks on “Academic 
Opportunities at M.S.U.” This emphasizes 
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attitudes and techniques appropriate for 
academic success, clarifies the role of the 
Basic College, and explains the opportu- 
nities in the Honors College. Learning 


M.S.U. songs and attending a _ get-ac- 
quainted party complete the evening. 


Wednesday 


The activities on Wednesday include 
speech and hearing tests (in small groups), 
swimming tests, a meeting with R.O.T.C. 
officials, tours of the Student Services Build- 
ing, and counseling interviews. One hour 
and 15 minutes is alloted for each interview. 
The counselor has the high school record 
and recommendations for each student, plus 
the results of the orientation tests. After 
interpreting the tests, the counselor assists 
in planning the first term program of 
courses and, on the basis of the student's 
academic strengths and/or limitations, may 
suggest modifications in the normal curric- 
ulum, or enrollment in one or more of the 
Improvement Services. Each student is 
given a copy of his tentative enrollment and 
a summary of his test results. 

In the evening, a representative from the 
Registrar's Office shows and comments on 
slides illustrating the registration process 
and answers questions about the procedure. 
This is followed by separate meetings for 
men and women on “Orientation to 
Campus Life.” In these meetings, which 
are conducted by representatives of the 
Dean of Students Office, M.S.U. student 
leaders discuss residence hall living, frater- 
nities, sororities, part-time employment, 
campus traditions, customs, and regula- 
tions. Opportunities for participation in 
social, cultural, religious, recreational, and 
other activities are also described. 

The final day of the Clinic program in- 
cludes counseling interviews, speech and 
hearing tests, chest x-rays, tours of the li- 
brary, and completion of evaluation ques- 
tionnaires. In the evaluations of the 1958 
Clinics, students again rated the counseling 
interviews by far the most helpful of their 
Clinic experiences. Living in residence 
halls, group meetings with their counselors, 
and the meetings on “Orientation to 
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Campus Life” were next highest in order 
among the most helpful Clinic features. 


Clinic Staff 


To conduct the counseling phases of the 
program, the regular Counseling Center 
staff must be augmented during the sum- 
mer. Additional counselors are selected 
from three sources: (1) members of the 
M.S.U. instructional staff who also serve as 
academic advisers to freshmen during the 
school year; (2) counselors from Michigan 
high schools; and (3) a few carefully 
screened graduate students who are doc- 
toral candidates in guidance and counseling 
or psychology. The employment of high 
school counselors has aided in fostering 
good public relations with high schools in 
the state. It has also facilitated articulation 
between high school and the University by 
increasing the awareness of both the high 
school and University staff members of 
problems specific to the particular educa- 
tional setting of the other, and by encoura- 
ging the exchange of ideas on common 
problems. 

Due to the purpose of the Clinic pro- 
gram, counselors find that their primary 
function is essentially “academic” counsel- 
ing, 1.e., assisting students in planning their 
most appropriate curricular programs. 
However, this usually involves considera- 
tion of the appropriateness of students’ vo- 
cational plans. Also, personal and social 
adjustment problems frequently emerge 
and, although time does not permit their 
treatment, they are discussed and sugges- 
tions are made for obtaining assistance with 
them. The scope of counseling problems 
is, therefore, such that, in addition to care- 
ful selection of Clinic counselors, in-service 
training provisions are included. A rather 
intensive orientation session is held before 
their first Clinic. Weekly staff meetings are 
devoted primarily to consideration of mat- 
ters pertaining to the improvement of coun- 
selor effectiveness. Finally, experienced 
counselors from the regular Center staff 
serve as resource persons during each Clinic. 

Our studies show that those who attend 
Counseling Clinics have made a better ini- 
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tial adjustment to the University and have 
been less likely to drop out of school during 
their freshman year. Of the 559 men who 
attended a Clinic in 1953, 465 or 83.2 per 
cent returned to M.S.U. in the fall of 1954. 
Of the 1,295 non-Clinic men who entered 
the same year, 896 or 69.2 per cent returned 
in the fall of 1954. Likewise, of the 591 
women who attended the Clinics in the 
summer of 1953, 474 or 80.2 per cent re- 
turned to M.S.U, in the fall of 1954. Of 
the 804 non-Clinic freshman women, 554 
or 66.4 per cent returned in fall term 1954. 
Furthermore, a study of drop-outs during 
the first term of 1953 showed that four 
times as many non-Clinic as Clinic students 
withdrew from the University during the 
early months of the school year. 

The Clinics continue to receive increas- 
ing approval by students, parents, high 
schools, and the University. Informal re- 
ports from these sources emphasize that the 
Clinics aid in the students’ initial adjust- 
ment to the University by clarifying aca- 
demic strengths and weaknesses so that 
more appropriate curricular plans can be 
made, by familiarizing students with some 
of the physical facilities, personnel, and 
student services, and particularly by reduc- 
ing some of the fear and confusion that so 
frequently arise in the minds of students 
as they comtemplate entering a large Uni- 
versity. While it would be naive to assume 
that articulation problems could be com- 
pletely solved by such a program, our re- 
sults to date encourage us to make plans 
for its continued expansion. This planning 
is focusing on means for facilitating par- 
ticipation by the maximum number of en- 
tering freshmen. This may involve var- 
ious modifications of the progam, but there 
is no evidence at this time to suggest that 
its rather extensive nature is deterring stu 
dent attendance. 
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Letters 





from our readers 


Drop-Out Study of Disabled Students 


To the Editor: 

As reported in The New York Times of April 27, 
1958, a large number of students withdrew from 
institutions of higher education prior to receiv- 
ing degrees or terminal certificates. The call to 
military service and a lack of interest in their 
studies were the two main reasons given by men 
who left college. Among women, marriage and the 
acceptance of full-time positions provided the most 
frequent explanations. In all, the study showed 
“that more than one of four students quit col- 
lege before the beginning of the second year and a 
slightly higher percentage drop-out over the fol- 
lowing three years.” 

It is extremely important to find out why physi- 
cally handicapped students leave college and to 
compare these data with the previous reasons. The 
results obtained may prove helpful in considering 
the scholastic problems of the physically handi- 
capped. 

Questionnaires were sent to 35 physically handi- 
capped persons. These individuals were chosen 
because they had all left college after the estab- 
lishment of the Health Guidance Board at the City 
College (i.e., after 1946). From a total mailing of 
35 forms, 30 replies were received. Two letters 
were returned because of wrong addresses, two of 
the former students did not reply, and one had 
died since leaving college. 

There is no single reason which can account 
for even a large percentage of the drop-outs. Since 
we are dealing with the physically handicapped, 
military service does not ordinarily apply. How- 
ever, apart from this obvious restriction, none of 
the explanations is unusual or unfamiliar. 

Of the three transfer students, one is now com- 
pleting her studies at Hunter College; the other 
two have already graduated from New York Uni- 
versity and the University of California at Los 
Angeles, respectively. As those who 
dropped out because of marriage, all three were 
women who left New York City. 

One of the students who was unable to continue 
for scholastic reasons suffers from a bilateral hear- 
ing defect; she said that she failed to profit from 
class discussions and was incapable of participat- 
ing in them. She also noted that her class sched- 
ule followed directly upon eight hours of work 
and three hours of traveling, so that fatigue may 
have played a significant role. The other three who 
gave the same reason were each afflicted with a dif- 
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ferent handicap—blindness, epilepsy, and deafness. 
Where ill health was the cause, one student had to 
be operated upon for a brain tumor; he became 
hlind and never returned to college. A second died. 
The third, an asthmatic, had to withdraw. 

Personal reasons are the most difficult to define 
precisely. One drop-out claimed that his academic 
training in no way prepared him for a vocational 
future. In another case, a premature birth and 
the husband's consequent need to find a suitable 
apartment for his family accounted for the with- 
drawal; however, he resumed his studies in the 
fall of 1958. A third wanted to try a job for a 
time, but has never returned. The remaining two 
seem to have simply lost the desire to study. 

When monetary needs dictated the withdrawals, 
the students either continued at night or planned 
to begin studying again as soon as financially feas- 
ible. Seven gave no reason for leaving, but all 
of them are employed in some capacity or have 
been employed since dropping out. Four did not 
reply to the questionnaire. 

It may be said, in summary, that the usual diffi- 
culties and unexpected occurrences which com- 
pletely healthy young adult students frequently en- 
counter are as often met with by the physically 
handicapped. In addition, their specific individual 
handicaps sometimes lead to inevitable scholastic 
difficulties. Besides, health itself, that is the con- 
stant and normal consequences of an affliction, can 
and does occasionally force students to abandon 
academic life. 

It is noteworthy that there appears to be no 
correlation between specific handicaps and reasons 
for drop-out; just as scholastic difficulties are not 
confined to a particular handicap, so, too, a sudden 
worsening of the state of health or of the over-all 
psychological outlook may strike an individual in 
any of the separate categories. 

Furthermore, we may justly conclude that the 
handicapped and the non-handicapped cannot be 
greatly distinguished in terms of reasons for inter- 
rupting their studies. Both groups may be faced 
with the necessity of withdrawing on concrete 
grounds, such as financial need, marriage, transfer 
to another parallel institution, etc., or be motivated 
by largely personal and relatively intangible factors, 
e.g., dissatisfaction, other aspirations, and so forth. 

Thus, one has to conclude that once a handi- 
capped person has begun to pursue his studies, 
thereby overcoming the initial inequalities which 
he faces, he is as likely to bring this work to a suc- 
cessful end as the non-handicapped individual. 

MARGARET E. CONDON 
Health Guidance Board 
The City College 

New York 31, New York 
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reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


OccuPATIONAL LITERATURE, by Gertrude 
Forrester. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1958. 603 pp. $6.50. 


HE BIBLE of bibliographies is now in its 

fourth edition. This is it. It contains 
4,400 references. Of these, 2,800 are new 
entries, 3,000 have been published in the 
past five years, and 1,000 are free. 

A collection of 3,500 pamphlets listed in 
the bibliography can be assembled for $900 
and housed in nine file drawers. The total 
collection of all listed references, including 
books, would cost $3,500. Items recom- 
mended for first purchase are indicated by 
asterisks. 

In addition to almost 400 pages of anno- 
tated references listed alphabetically by 
occupation, the book includes: criteria for 
judging an occupational book or pamphlet; 
suggestions for indexing and filing occupa- 
tional literature; lists of publications issued 
in series, arranged by publisher; other bibli- 
ographies; visual aids; colleges and schools 
for vocational training; periodicals; text- 
books; package purchases; and publications 
on apprenticeship, choosing a career, pre- 
paring for examinations, foreign study or 
employment, legislation and social security, 
scholarships, occupations for the handi- 
capped, job seeking, and the use of occupa- 
tional information. The NVGA standards 
for use in evaluating occupational literature 
are reprinted with the basic outline for an 
occupational monograph. The book con- 
cludes with a publishers’ directory and a 
brief index. 

Dr. Forrester has prepared this bibliogra- 
phy to assist teachers, counselors, and librar- 
ians in selecting and buying materials for 
occupational collections. The book is also 
designed to serve as a reader’s guide and to 
help parents who wish to purchase books for 
their children. 

In compiling the bibliography, “all books 
and pamphlets were rejected that bore the 
unmistakable marks of propaganda.” The 
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author recommends the books and pamph- 
lets included “as being reasonably ade- 
quate.” This recommendation is qualified, 
for a careful distinction is drawn between 
inspirational publications, career novels, 
and biographies which “may tend to glam- 
orize the jobs, and other publications which 
provide authentic, factual information.” 
The counselor is urged to use the glamorous 
material with caution and to balance it 
with factual data. 

This reviewer heartily endorses the warn- 
ing and adds one more. On page 13 the 
author says, “The reader may confidently 
rely on publications prepared by es 
sional organizations with professional codes 
of ethics. . . .” This statement appears to 
be somewhat at variance with Harold 
Clark’s observation in the 1930's to the ef- 
fect that every professional association 
which had ever studied supply and demand 
in its own field had reported the field to be 
greatly over-crowded. This observation im- 
putes no dishonesty to the associations. We 
all suffer from a normal bias with respect 
to our own occupations. No profession re- 
gards itself as adequately paid and the most 
palatable explanation for this condition is 
the assumption that the field is over- 
crowded. 

There is no doubt that the publications 
of professional associations do provide some 
of the best literature, especially with respect 
to recent studies of earnings, certification 
requirements, approved schools, and work 
performed. University and college place- 
ment services and the Occupational Out- 
look Service are usually better sources of 
information on supply and demand. 

Dr. Forrester is Head Counselor at the 
West Side High School in Newark, New 
Jersey, and a frequent visiting professor in 
university summer schools. She has been 
the profession’s recognized leader in her 
field since the publication of her first edi- 
tion. Her book belongs on every coun- 
selor’s desk, in every school, college, and 
public library alongside the D.O.T. and 
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Occupational Outlook Handbook as one 
of the indispensable references.—RoBert 
Hoprock, Professor of Education, New 
York University. 
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THe GuImDpDANCE FUNCTION IN EDUCATION, 
by Percival W. Hutson. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958. 680 
pp. $6.00. 


N OsTALGIA Is the word for Professor Hut- 
son's Guidance Functions in Educa- 
tion. He revives, occasionally in new con- 
texts, old friends who first made some of us 
aware of the significance of the then new 
and growing guidance movement. This 
evocation of nostalgia was not accidental, 
for the author states, “Looking for value 
rather than recency, this writer has selected 
writings which seemed to make contribu- 
tions to guidance theory and practice with- 
out regard to the decade of their appear- 
ance.” And he has selected well. 


The author suggests that his text is“. . . 
optimally suited to the first year of graduate 
study in education,” and it might be added 
that it would be most effective for teachers 
and administrators seeking to understand 
the role of guidance in the total educational 
structure. Although the student beginning 
his training as a guidance specialist might 
find this text too general as a focus for a 
course in Principles of Guidance, the trained 
specialist will find it refreshing after his 
heavy diet of technical literature and help- 
ful in reminding him of ways in which his 
special skills can be — to the more 
general problems of teaching and learning. 
Furthermore, professors of teaching meth- 
ods, educational administration, and educa- 
tional philosophy would also find this book 
a profitable source of enrichment for their 
courses. 

Starting conventionally with a brief his- 
tory and definition of guidance, the book 
relates the guidance function to the social 
and educational framework within which 
it operates. Some attempt is made to differ- 
entiate between guidance and instruction 
and this reviewer would have preferred a 
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more rigorous emphasis upon the distinc- 
tion (in terms of goal and method) through- 
out the book. The author then discusses 
the usual features of a guidance program, 
as for example: this curriculum, the extra- 
curriculum, courses in occupations, home- 
rooms, testing, counseling, and the like. 
Each of these features is related, with a fine 
show of logical organization, to the distribu- 
tive and adjustive roles of Posen 

The chapters on the stud ly of occupations 
and on the homeroom and alternative or- 
ganizations seemed especially interesting. 
It was also felt that the author’s wholesome 
approach to measurement, especially per- 
sonality appraisal, might have a calming 
influence upon those test enthusiasts among 
teachers and administrators who know so 
little about testing that they would rather 
test than think. 

In discussing counseling techniques, the 
author presented what appears to be as 
balanced a view of the directive-nondirec- 
tive squabble as can be written at this time. 
The section in this book, as in the case of a 
similar section in Traxler, provides the 
nonspecialist with a sensible position from 
which t to view the battle as it peters out. 

All in all, this is a good, nontechnical 
guidance book. It could have been 
strengthened by more clearly and consist- 
ently differentiating between guidance and 
instruction and by providing the teacher 
with more information on how to achieve 
guidance objectives through individualiz- 
ing instruction. These, however, are not 
flaws; they are differences in approach, and 
this reviewer didn’t write the book, al- 
though he wishes he had.—Henry Wertz, 
Director, Bureau of Testing and Guidance, 
Duke University. 
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REHABILITATION OF DEAF-BLIND PERSONS: 
A MANUAL FOR PROFESSIONAL WORKERS, 
a joint IHB and OVR study — 
New York: Industrial Home for the 
Blind, 1958. xiv + 246 pp. $3.50. 


T= Is A summary report and Volume I 
in a series of publications sequelae from 
a two-year intensive pilot study of the needs, 
adjustments, and potentials of deaf-blind 


Detailed case studies were made 
‘ 


persons. 
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over a period of two years of 63 individuals 
served by the IHB. Data pertaining to 
social, vocational, physical, and psychologi- 
cal characteristics were obtained and are 
discussed in presentations by various mem- 
bers of the project. New —— and tech- 
niques are spread upon the fabric of em- 
pirical work done at the IHB over many 
years. 

To the layman and many professional 
rehabilitation workers, the occurrence ot 
two sensory disabilities, blindness and deaf- 
ness, in one person is threatening or defeat- 
ing. For those who despair, this report can 
bring optimism and intellectual incitement. 
Patience, persistence, and understanding 
are the quick lines. Ab initio it was asked: 
How can we effect the most complete pos- 
sible rehabilitation of the deaf-blind? 
There is ample evidence that the workers 
and consultants were dissatisfied with tra- 
ditional procedures and a passive view of 
the future. 

After the prefatory remarks and commen- 
taries, the study proper is summarized in 
seven chapters. Each chapter is written by 
well-qualified authorities who had first-hand 
contact with the problem in a particular 
area. Diagnosis, treatment, and casework 
were recommended on the basis of inde- 
pendent contributions from members of a 
rehabilitation team selected from the fields 
of general medicine, otology, ophthalmol- 
ogy, social casework, social group work, vo- 
cational counseling, clinical psychology, 
and speech therapy, complemented by con- 
sultants from neurology, audiology, ‘social 
psychology, and anthropology 

In Chapter I, six collaborators present a 
brief, and seemingly hurried, overview of 
the primary problem—communication. Al- 
though the writers “ were concerned 
here just to touch the surface of the ques- 
tion of the nature of speech and communi- 
cation itself” (p. 45), they did recognize 
recent developments in anthropological 
linguistics and culture as communication. 
Significantly, their preferred method of tac- 
tile communication, the International 
Standard Manual Alphabet, was developed 
by deaf-blind persons. Chapter II, “Social 
Casework Services,” presents a well-drafted 
delineation of the role of the social worker 
in rehabilitation. Chapter II is split into 
three sections: Health in General, Otologi- 
cal Investigations, and “Ophthalmological 
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Study of Deaf-Blind Persons at the IHB.” 
The problem of retinitis pigmentosa is im- 
portant enough to be included as an Ap- 
pendix. Suggestions for research indicate 
the dynamic nonconventional approach of 
the medical 1 ema In Chapter IV, 
assessment problems confronting the clin- 
ical psychologist are dealt with in a positive, 
hopeful, and journeyman approach. “Their 
common denominator, the presence of both 
visual and auditory handicaps, may not 
necessarily be more significant than their 
inherent differences” (p. 110). Chapter V, 
“Vocational Adjustment of the Deaf-Blind,” 
demonstrates how a research-oriented voca- 
tional counselor can contribute to a com- 
prehensive rehabilitation center and under- 
lines the generality of methodology. The 
writer points out that there are no special 
counseling techniques which apply exclu- 
sively to the deaf-blind. It is encouraging 
to learn that some deaf-blind persons have 
been employed successfully. Chapter VI, 
“Recreation Service for Deaf-Blind Per- 
sons,” and Chapter VII, “Social and Inter- 
personal Implications of the IHB Plan for 
the Deaf-Blind,” continue the same con- 


structive, dynamic approach, to the develop- 
ment of more satisfying interpersonal rela- 
tionships. An extensive bibliography and 
six other appendices complete the manual. 
Intake and examination schedules, voca- 
tional and homemaking questionnaires, and 
a list of agencies offering services to the 
deaf-blind are included. 

The manual covers most important con- 
cepts and problems related to deaf-blind- 
ness and a number of concepts and tech- 
niques important in any comprehensive re- 
habilitation center. However, summary 
reports of research seldom fail to give the 
reader the critical field of a more compre 
hensive and systematic research bulletin. 
This manual is no exception, and the au- 
thors seemingly were forced by space limita- 
tions to almost perfunctory condensations 
at times. This may have been done to 
reach a wider audience but this reviewe1 
would have liked to have read a more ex- 
tensive discussion of research issues, prob 
lems, and results. Such limitations must 
be accepted in view of the over-all publica- 
tion commitment. 

The study should have interest for all 
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professional rehabilitation workers as well 
as for those specializing in the deaf-blind. 
In addition to the book's clear and simple 
language, it is enhanced by several illustra- 
tions and an editorial commentary preced- 
ing each chapter. For the professional re- 
habilitation counselor, reading this book 
is a necessity. 

The IHB may be credited with a signifi- 
cant achievement in creating a program for 
the deaf-blind. Still, we are failing to meet 
the demands and opportunities of our time. 
Many rehabilitation centers are over- 
crowded, under-staffed, and ill-equipped to 
withstand the pressures now mounting in 
the background. If we are to meet these 
pressures, increased public support and at- 
tention and much more money will be 
needed. But we also need something be- 
sides money: an unsparing evaluation of 
current practices, organization, and theory. 
Exploratory, fact-collecting studies rarely 
yield generalizations of high subsuming 
power. What we need are substitutes for 
the laborious method of indiscriminate ob- 
servation and induction, and the courage 
to refrain from undertaking research until 
they are formulated. 

This reviewer regrets the untimely death 
of Donald Dabelstein, who was active in this 
project. Let the loss of his intellectual 
leadership renew our dedication to the pur- 
suit of our interests in the spirit of truth.— 
Tuomas R. Sonne, Chief, Counseling Sec- 
tion, Buffalo Regional Office, VA. 
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HuMAN POTENTIALITIES, by Gardner 
Murphy. New York: Basic Books, 1958. 
x + 340 pp. $6.00. 


Ts BOOK is an unusual contribution to 
the literature of the behavioral sciences. 
Styled by its author an exercise in “long- 
range weather-forecasting for humanity,” 
it is less an attempt to predict specific al- 
terations in the human condition than a 
kind of theory of how future changes in 
man will take place. But it is a theory 
animated by moral convictions and an 
optimistic temperament, as well as grounded 
in that heterodox erudition that is almost 
Gardner Murphy’s trademark. 

The articulate although never systemati- 
cally developed postulate upon which this 
thoughtful consideration of man’s future 
directions rests is that human good consists 
in the fulfillment of what is distinctive in 
human nature. This desirable state, how- 
ever, is a dynamic thing, difficult to identify 
with precision. Not only are there three 
human natures, but the three natures con- 
stantly change. There is biological human 
nature, for instance, laying down both the 
general biochemical and nervous organiza- 
tion that marks off homo sapiens from other 
organisms and the processes which guaran- 
tee a degree of individuality to each person. 
Evolution, which Murphy regards as by no 
means obsolete, is the mechanism of change 
here, especially through the production of 
emergents. Second, there is cultural hu- 
man nature, involving the development of 
new ways of behaving, shared with members 
of a community, and shaping the potenti- 
alities of man’s sheer biology. Through 
cultural innovation and the devices of so- 
cial change, flux is regnant here, too. Fi- 
nally, there is creative human nature, the 
“living curiosity” that characterizes man 
and gives rise to his science, his philosophy, 
and much of his art, which has built into 
it its own system of change through its de- 
fining tendency to try for ever more compre- 
hensive understandings of itself and the 
world. 

Murphy’s major thesis is that a society 
can be built essentially on this creative will 
to understand. He defends it by asserting 
that there are two tendencies in men that 
are intrinsically satisfying and productive of 
no excessive conflict either with other tend- 
encies in the individual or with other 
members of his social group. One is the im- 
pulse toward affection, warmth, and sym- 
pathy toward others that is apparent in 
young children and is probably the basis 
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for conjugal and maternal love. The other 
is the cognitive-affective impulse that is 
known as curiosity or an interest in the 
world as a challenge to understanding (the 
way of science) and esthetic ordering (the 
way of the arts). In the liberation of these 
potentialities lie the possibilities for a con- 
tinuing interaction between persons and 
their environment that would assume very 
different forms but that would be constantly 
fulfilling. 

To free these human tendencies requires 
social planning, however, and planning that 
has generations of human life for its scope. 
This requirement poses the question 
whether anyone has the right to plan for 
posterity. There are two affirmative an- 
swers: to plan for future men to have and 
to enjoy curiosity and love is a moral re- 
sponsibility, and such planning enhances 
rather than inhibits the spe for 
future men to exercise free choice. 

It is possible to read this evocative book, 
then, as a definition of mental health and 
as an expression of faith in the idea that 
the greater the number of mentally healthy 
persons, the more effectively will society 
promote productive transactions between 
individuals and the world, both physical 
and social, they live in. Mental health con- 
sists in the developed capacity to give and 
to receive love and in an active interest in 
understanding or ordering one’s experience. 
Similarly, the good society is one which 
cultivates and enriches these impulses to 
affection and curiosity in the men and 
women it comprises. 

The case is an arguable one, and Murphy 
presents it with learning and grace. But, 
like other good books, this one raises at 
least as many questions as it answers. If 
love and interest are such dominant poten- 
tials in human beings, how does ore explain 
either the dark stream of war and brutish- 
ness that runs through history or the pre- 
valence in clinical observation of hatred, 
deception, and interpersonal violence? Why 
is boredom so common a malady in the 
modern world and passive entertainment 
its most often applied if unsuccessful treat- 
ment? Why are the artist and the scientist 
(apart from the technological triumphs of 
the latter) not accorded a higher place in 
the esteem of their fellows? How is an 
active, on-going curiosity related to that 
yearning for certainty that leads masses of 
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men to accept and to live by easy answers 
to hard questions, as witness the spread of 
totalitarian and racist doctrines? 

On the other hand, if love and curiosity 
are held up as worth-while norms for all 
men to aspire to, then other questions pre- 
sent themselves. How can these attributes 
be effectively nurtured? What kinds of so- 
cial planning can facilitate them over either 
the short or the long run? What are the 
implications for education? Does training 
as a scientist, for example, contribute to 
individual mental health or an upbringing 
in the arts enlarge the affectional capacities? 
What are some of the problems that can be 
attacked by research to clarify these goals 
and the routes that will lead to them? 

Human Potentialities is a serious and 
important challenge. Its value may lie in 
the response it elicits.—-Epwarp JosEPH 
SHOBEN, JR., Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
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Tue Necro Personatiry, A RiGcorous 
INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTs OF CUL- 
TURE, by Bertram P. Karon. New York: 
Springer Publishing Co., 1958. 192 pp. 
$4.50. 


HIS SLIM volume, whose mission it is to 
consider the “sy of caste sanctions 


upon the personality of the American 
Negro, is a welcome addition to the grow- 
ing body of literature investigating the 
socio-cultural determinents of modal per- 
sonality structure. The title of the work is, 
however, somewhat misleading. Dr. Ka- 
ron’s work is as much about the experi- 
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mental design and application of the Tom- 
kins-Horn Picture Arrangement’ Test 
(PAT) as it is about the Negro. Teachers 
and students of all the social sciences will 
find this book a meaningful example of a 
rigorous demonstration of investigation of 
personality-in-culture. The author's style 
enables the reader to sense the complexity 
of the social problem studied, obstacles in- 
volved in its measurement, the methodolog- 
ical approach developed, and the results 
obtained. The fact that the subject matter 
is the American Negro is in this respect 
secondary. The focus upon the Negro is 
nevertheless timely, and the findings re- 
ported will find application in an area of 
current controversy in which facts are 
needed to replace emotionally charged as 
well as politically infested opinions. 

To this young author several toasts might 
be raised for the manner in which he has 
reported this investigation. His discussion 
of “The American Caste System” (Chapter 
Il) and “The Psychology of the Negro” 
(Chapter III) will provide psychologists 
with a wider perspective of the problem 
than is available in the psychological litera- 
ture per se, since the majority of work on 
the interrelatedness between social institu- 
tions and the personality structures of in- 
dividuals in a given society previously has 
been done largely by anthropologists or 
sociologists. 

A second toast is raised to Dr. Karon be- 
cause he has made his theoretical discus- 
sions very readable. In fact, the methodo- 
logical and statistical considerations pre- 
sented in Chapter V are cleverly handled, 
a facility too seldom possessed by many 


psychological investigators no matter how 
experienced. The section dealing with 
sampling problems is especially well written, 
and his style of presenting a number of 
the methodological approaches that might 
have been followed in this investigation, as 
well as the one chosen, makes profitable 
reading for students in the social sciences. 

To the clinician the last two chapters, 
entitled “The Personality Characteristics” 
(Chapter IX) and “Conclusions” (Chapter 
X), are somewhat disappointing. Dr. Ka- 
ron becomes less rigorous at this point and 
more bent on leaving us with an inspira- 
tionally toned message. This reviewer is 
critical of the extent to which clinical in- 
ferences from his findings are based almost 
entirely upon Kardiner and Ovesey’s re- 
sults, which are based upon 25 Negro pa- 
tients living in Harlem and studied inten- 
sively in the psychotherapeutic process. 
Reference might well have been made to 
other bodies of relevant clinical observa- 
tions and psychological data on the Ameri- 
can Negro. Illustrative of two areas of 
allied data is the growing pool of studies in 
the literature of psychosomatic medicine 
which has sought to demonstrate that the 
high incidence of hypertension found in 
middle class American Negroes is psycho- 


logically related to unexpressed hostile im- 
pulses which are determined by caste sanc- 


tions in our society. Although findings in 
this body of literature remain inconclusive, 
the theoretical orientation is consistent with 
Karon’s findings. The other area of clinical 
work that might have been profitably re- 
ferred to by Dr. Karon is represented by 
Dr. Georgene Seward’s two recent publica- 
tions, Psychotherapy and Culture Conflict 
and Clinical Studies in Culture Conflict. 
All of these works, however, leave the ques- 
tion essentially unanswered as to what dy- 
namic constellation in the American 
Negro’s personality represents “healthy” ad- 
justment as he seeks to adapt to the caste 
sanctions of our American culture—North 
or South. Dr. Karon’s works, as well as 
the others mentioned here, make significant 
contributions toward the eventual study of 
this important question.—Howarp  E. 
MITCHELL, Associate in Research, Division 
of Family Study, Department of Psychiatry, 
School of Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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WHY FINISH HIGH SCHOOL? ... 


Is the title of a new 4-page leaflet designed to tell the “why’s” and “why- 
not’s” of high school drop-outs. It was written by Cart M. Exwiorr, 
President of the American School, Chicago, for all high school students who 
have ever toyed with the idea of quitting school before graduation. 


WHY FINISH HIGH SCHOOL? ... 


Clearly, persuasively outlines the reasons why high school students would 
be wise to complete their education. Statements are supported by statis- 
tics from the Department of Labor, Department of Defense, and Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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Copies sent in bulk to one address: 25—$1.25; 50—$2.25; 100—$4.00; 
200—$6.50; 300 or more—3¢ each. Postage is additional unless your re- 
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1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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Publications . . . in brief 





Employment of Women 


Handbook on Women Workers, Bulletin 
No. 266. Woman's Bureau, Department of 
Labor. Washington, D. C.: GPO, 1958. 
153 pp. $.45. 


This most recently biennial sourcebook focuses 
on the status and trends in employment of women 
in the United States. About 22 million women 
workers are now in the working force—about one- 
third of them gainfully employed. Similarly, 
slightly more than one-third of the women of 
working age are presently employed. 

There has been a striking shift upward in the 
median age of women workers (40 in “5° 32 in 
1940, 26 in 1900). 

Educational level of women w rs has 
risen. About 50 per cent of then h scho 
meg Of the employed worm 1 | -h collegy 

egrees, three-fourths of them . ved in 
professional or technical itions. nploy- 
ment trends will certainly be affected vy ‘le fact 
that about one-third of present college aitenders 
are women. 

The Handbook, which is published biennially, 
is designed to meet a widespread need for informa- 
tion on women workers and on women’s activities 
as citizens. It includes chapters on state labor laws 
for women, on women's employment by industry 
and occupation, on their income and earnings, on 
their education and job training, on their ages 
and family status. A special feature of the publica- 
tion is a list of key women’s organizations of the 
United States with summaries of their various pro- 
grams. 

Women workers also have experienced a gain in 
individual income. In 1957, for example, the 
median income was $3,000 for year-round full-time 
women workers and $1,200 for all women with in- 
come. These figures are about 5 per cent over their 
median income for 1956. 

This source book should find much use as a ref- 
erence by administrators, personnel workers, and 
teachers, as well as by those engaged in prediction 
of and planning for employment trends in our 
economy. It is obvious that such information has 
wide psychological and sociological implications 
as well. 


alten 


Test Guide 


Selecting an Achievement Test, Princi- 
ples and Procedures. Evaluation and Ad- 
visory Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, 
N. J., or 4640 Hollywood Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 32 pp. Free. 


This guide to the selection, use, and interpreta- 
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tion of tests is one of a series of publications on 
educational measurement. The content goes be- 
yond the do and don’t generalizations that are 
common in the measurement field. Rather, the 
authors have liberally spiced the guide with illus- 
trative material as to the reasons for and implica- 
tions of each topic considered. The topics include 
definitions and properties of achievement tests 
(validity, reliability, and norms), characteristics of 
the school population, curriculum content and ob- 
jectives, related purposes of testing (diagnosis, as- 
sessment of change, prediction, and evaluation), 
and the use of test scores in terms of the purposes 
of testing. 

The guide emphasizes the role in publication, 
selection, and use of tests of the Technical Recom- 
mer tations for Achievement Tests published by 
*h Committees on Test Standards, American Edu- 

onal Research Association, and the National 

t « ‘1 on Measurements Used in Education 

( Test users should certainly be as informed 

publication as the test publishers are them- 

rT. .«uthor’s format follows some of the same 

mganization as in the Technical Recommenda- 
tions. Their guidance is concrete and sound. 

li. sum, this is a very valuable reference for those 
personnel workers concerned with test construction, 
selec*‘on, and usage. 


Research Survey 


Federal Agencies Financing Research, 
Document No. 10, 1958. Social Legislation 
Information Service, 1346 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 23 pp. 
$1.00. 


This publication is another of the Social Legisla- 
tion Information Service’s useful surveys. In the 
last 15 years, four major agencies (Atomic Energy 
Commission, National Science Foundation, Office 
of Naval Research, and the National Institutes of 
Health) have been established to conduct and sup- 
port research in addition to the expanding re- 
search programs in existing agencies. 

Congress has recognized the growing importance 
of research for the national defense and the general 
welfare by steadily increasing funds for research 
until they now total more than $3 billion an- 
nually. Over half this sum is for research to be 
performed extra-murally through grants or con- 
tracts. This proportion reflects the government's 
experience that it is more expedient to utilize the 
skill and technical equipment of private organiza- 
tions for both basic investigations and developmen- 
tal research than to depend solely upon its own 
laboratories. 

This emphasis on extra-mural research seemed 
so pronounced as to require a summary of federal 
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research and development programs so that private 
and non-private organizations and institutions—as 
well as individual investigators—could be informed 
of the manifold opportunities for participation in 
the federal research effort. This report outlines 
programs financing extra-mural research and guides 
any individual, institution, or firm to the sources 
of federal support for research in over 100 \~ 
cialized fields within the several sciences. - 
cluded from this summary are agencies performing 
classified work and newly establish agencies 
without program details, organization, or specific 
goals at this time. 

The report should lead the investigator directly 
to the federal bureau or agency that may best 
utilize his special competencies. An index is in- 
cluded which lists scientific fields and indicates the 
agencies sponsoring extra-mural research in each 
field. The federal offices are then listed alphabeti- 
cally under the heading of their department or 
agency. The programs, procedures, and organiza- 
tion of each are summarized to indicate generally 
the design of each research program and the ex- 
tent of its extra-mural component. 

Considering the number of agencies serving as 
research sponsors and the complexities of govern- 
mental hierarchical structure, such a publication 
should be a welcome resource to prospective in- 
vestigators concerned with what agencies might sup- 
port what kinds of research activities. 


Help for Handicapped Children 


Services for Children with Epilepsy—A 
Guide for Public Health Personnel, 1958. 
American Public Health Association, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 124 


pp- $1.50. 


This publication is the seventh in a series pub- 
lished by the American Public Health Association. 
Considering that the incidence of epileptic condi- 
tions in this country is estimated at between 500,000 
and 1,000,000 persons, the topic warrants such at- 
tention. The Guide stresses mobilization of the 
total resources in a community. Beginning with a 
chapter on concepts and facts about epilepsy, the 
Guide brings together current knowledge about the 
disease with special emphasis on: causes and pre- 
vention, case finding, diagnosis and planning for 
care, treatment and management, special services 
and facilities, organization of community resources, 
research, program evaluation, and a selected bibli- 
ography including film titles. Each of these areas 
are developed by the book’s authors, the Commit- 
tee on Child Health of the American Public Health 
Association whose members worked closely with an 
advisory committee on =. The 124-page 
book has been endorsed by such groups as the 
American Academy of Pediatrics, Americap Epilepsy 
Society, and the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

The new Guide is priced at $1.50. All seven 
current Guides may be obtained for $8.93. The 
other six previous publications are: Services for 
Handicapped Children, Services for Children With 
Cerebral Palsy, Services for Children With Cleft 
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The American Personnel 
and Guidance Association 


Joins the 


National Society for the 
Study of Education 


in Announcing the Yearbook on 
Personnel Services in Education 


Personnel Services in Education 
is Part II of the NSSE 1959 
Yearbook, produced by the 
APGA Yearbook Committee. 
Chairman of this Committee was 
Dr. Melvene Draheim Hardee, 
who was assisted by Dean Clifford 
E. Erickson, Dean Daniel D. 
Feder, and Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn. 
Dr. Nelson B. Henry repre- 
sented NSSE and Dr. Arthur A. 
Hitchcock represented APGA. 


Part II is composed of four 
sections: 


¢ The Personnel Movement in 
the Changing Educational and 
Social Order 

¢ Personnel Services in Action 

¢ Frontiers 

¢ Historical Backgrounds 


Personnel Services in Educa- 
tion may be purchased from: 


University of Chicago Press 
1361 East 57th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cloth covered: $4.00 Paper covered: $3.25 

















RESEARCH 


A limited number of copies of A Study 
of First Year Drop-Outs at Wayne State 
University (The Group Entering September 
1953) are available as a research 
document. This study compares first- 
year drop-outs (both First Time in Any 
College and Not First Time in Any College) 
with those who remained in college on 
many factors and presents the reasons 
for dropping out. If interested in a copy, 
make check for $5.00 payable to Wayne 
State University and send to Dr. Margaret 
Ruth Smith, Wayne State University, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 











Lip and Cleft Palate, Services for Children With 
Dentofacial Handicaps, Services for Children With 
Hearing Impairment, and Services for Children 
With Vision and Eye Problems. There are reduced 
prices for quantity orders of single titles or com- 
plete sets. 

The final three Guides in this series, on the sub- 
jects of emotional disturbances, heart disease and 
rheumatic fever, and orthopedic handicaps, are 
now being written. Publication date will be an- 
nounced late in 1959. 


Help for Young Hearts, 1958. New York 
Heart Assoc., Inc., 10 Columbus Circle, New 


York 19, N. Y. 16 pp. 

This profusely illustrated brochure describes a 
seven-year cooperative study conducted in New 
York City, financed by the New York and Ameri- 
can Heart Associations. The Vocational Advisory 
Service was commissioned to carry out the investi- 
gation with community-wide participation from 
departments of health, education, and vocational 
rehabilitation, cardiac clinics, and the like. The 
investigation includes a broad gauged approach to 
vocational counseling and related services for car- 
diac and rheumatic fever children. More than 200 
children were included. 

The brochure does not pretend to be a rigorous 
report of the investigation. Rather it is presented 
more for the information and stimulation of the 
reader in the direction of considering local need 
for and feasibility of such services and/or programs. 
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Information for Young Men 


Horizons, A Publication for Young Men 
About the World of Work, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
1958. Horizon House, Inc., 160 Warren 
St., Boston 19, Mass. 33 pp. $1.00. Sub- 
scriptions, $7.50 per year, $14 for 2 years. 


Horizons is a new publication, published monthly 
during the school year, 10 issues per year. Its 
Advisory Board is heavily represented by APGA 
members. The magazine appears to be a polished 
presentation, attractive in format, paper, visual aids, 
and general design. The content resents an in- 
teresting intertwining of material concerning the 
world of work and stimulants to future planning 
and self appraisal, along with materials on boy-girl 
relationships, sports, adventure, and the like. 

This issue includes feature reports on the: occu- 
pations of Forestry, the Merchant Marine, Driving, 
Bricklaying, and Farming. Added sections on the 
Armed Forces, a self check on reading speed of the 
issue's articles, and a request for readers’ questions 
all add up to a commendable attempt to provide 
a new vehicle for sensitizing youth to the impor- 
tance of realistic understanding of self and of the 
world of work. 

The publication should make an excellent and 
most valuable addition to the school counselor's 
library of materials. 


Civil Service Study Unit 


Civil Service and the Citizen, A High 
School Study Unit on the Federal Civil 
Service. Washington, D. C.: GPO, 1958. 
38 pp. $.35. 


Noting a lack of public understanding about 
federal work, the role of the merit system, and the 
wide range of career opportunities, the United 
States Civil Service Commission prepared this high 
school study unit. One reason for the publication 
taking this form is that a survey of social study texts 
revealed virtually no attention devoted to the role 
of civil service. 

Many organizations were included as consultants 
in the preparation of the report: the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, U. S. Office of 
Education, the National Council for the Social 
Studies, and the National Civil Service League. 

The contents include an overview of federal 
governmental services, the nature of the civil serv- 
ice, the importance of competition in civil service, 
the federal civil service program (selection, re- 
quirements, types of appointments, training and 
career opportunities, etc.), and a brief history of 
the civil service. Following many topics are dis- 
cussion questions so that the material may be used 
as a coaching unit or as supplemental instructional 
material. 

As of March, 1958, the civilian employment in 
the federal government (the largest single employer 
in this country) totaled approximately two and 
one-third million individuals, over two million of 
whom were in positions subject to competitive ex- 
amining requirements. 
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Association Activities 





From the Executive Director .. . 


PGA HAs a new dress on the outside, 

at 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Now there will be a new dress on the in- 
side—that is, on the inside operations. 
APGA is going IBM. Voted in by the Ex- 
ecutive Council in October, 1958, the ma- 
chines will be installed about the time that 
you receive this issue of the Journal. We 
had hoped to send out the May | billings 
for dues on the new equipment, but the 
time interval is too short. Billings through 
the new machinery will start during the 
summer. The new equipment will be used 
also for daily accounting, for a catalogue 
of professional material in the library, and 
will be available for further extensions of 
professional services. 

The Smithsonian Institution is glad to 
receive the old equipment. And the main- 
tenance man is sad. Seriously, the old 
equipment has done well, but it has been 
very expensive to keep up, and we have 
reached a point at which it is inadequate 
for the load of work. The advent of IBM 
equipment is characteristic of the view of 
the Executive Council—the members are 
alert to the role of APGA in the world 
today. 

There are other new events that are even 
more important. The most important new 
events are new members, people who are 
starting their careers in the personnel and 
guidance field and who identify themselves 
with their professional organization. Each 
of the Divisions and APGA continually seek 
new persons to take active parts in profes- 
sional work. A person often wonders how 
to start. I would like to suggest how to 
begin and how to progress. 

The local Branch is one of the best ways 
to start. A beginning professional person 
should identify himself with his local 
branch. If one does not exist, he may help 
to start one. He should take an active part 
in the work of the local association. 

As you look in the pages of the Division 
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publications and the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, you will see the various com- 
mittees and interest groups. If one or two 
attract your interest, write to the appro- 
priate president and express your interest. 
The Association is always searching for new 
members who will help to advance the pro 
fessional work. 

Another avenue is the Convention. Ideas 
for programs are always welcome. Persons 
who can participate are sought eagerly. Do 
not hesitate to let yourself be known. 

These are but a few suggestions for mak 
ing yourself a part of the professional life 
of the nation. APGA lives through each 
one of its members, and APGA is important 
to human beings everywhere. 

Another new project now being worked 
on at APGA Headquarters is the 1960 Con- 
vention. The 1959 Convention has become 
an important part of the history of APGA. 
Now we are anticipating next year’s Con- 
vention, as preparation for a Convention 
begins two years in advance. The 1960 Con- 
vention Coordinators are Carl M. Grip, Jr., 
Dean of Men, Temple University, and Dr. 
John E. Free, Professor of Education, Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania. These two men 
have been developing the Convention since 
1958. The Convention is scheduled for: 

Philadelphia; April 13-April 16, 1960; 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

Following the historical site of Philadel- 
phia, the schedule of coming Conventions 
will be: 

1961 (March 27-March 

(Hotel not selected) 

1962 (April 16-April 19)—Chicago; Hotel 

Sherman 
1963 (April 8-April 11)—Boston; Hotel 
Statler (Golden Anniversary of NVGA) 


The schedule of conventions for 1964 
through 1967 is being developed and prob- 
ably will be announced in the early fall. 
Artuur A. Hitcncock 


30)—Denver; 
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Be Part of the Answer, Not Part of the Problem 





DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


ea Gifts Have Doubled! Since our 
report to you two months ago, Branch 
Gifts have gone from about $3,000 to a little 
over $6,000 as of February 15 and are thus 
becoming an important factor in GAP. 
This brings us to about 20 per cent of our 
Branch Gifts goal of “At least $30,000,” 
and we have good reason to believe that 
these will double again between now and 
the end of our fiscal year on April 30, since 
a great many branches are hard at work on 
fund-raising activities. 

A total of 37 branches and four other 
state and local counselor associations have 
now contributed to our Branch Gifts Fund, 
an increase of 16 since our last report. 
Among the latest contributors are the 
Northeastern Ohio PGA (with a pledge of 
$1,000, our largest gift to date), Western 
(Al- 
bany), Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Hawaii, 
South Texas, Oregon, Philadelphia, Long 
Beach, Sacramento, and Wisconsin; while 
three other associations—Catholic Coun- 
selors, Cleveland Counselors, and Michigan 
Counselors—are likewise new contributors. 
Also, nine branches made a second or third 
gift during this period. The top 15 con- 
tributors as of February 15 are as follows: 

Northeastern Ohio PGA . 

Greater Boston PGA 

Guidance Association 


Maryland, Wyoming, Capital Area 


Connecticut PGA .. 

Iowa PGA 

Los Angeles PGA 

National Capital Area PGA 

New Jersey PGA 
Westchester-Putnam-Rockland PGA 
Long Beach PGA 

Maryland PGA 

St. Louis Branch of APGA and NVGA 
PGA of Greater Philadelphia 
Western Pennsylvania Branch NVGA .... 
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It is too early to even think of picking a 
winner for the Branch Gifts Derby as of 
December 31, 1960, but it looks like the 
field is wide open for a real race with lots 
of competitors—maybe even a dark horse— 
right down to the wire. 

APGA Is Growing Up. I dare any of you 
to spend a couple of hours studying the 
new APGA Directory—you'll have it before 
you read this, if you ordered a copy—as I 
have done this past week. It will be worth 
your while and I am certain that you will 
gain a greatly increased respect for our or- 
ganization, its members, and what they are 
doing. I feel quite certain that you will 
arrive at the idea that the typical APGAN 
is a pretty swell “guy”—that he/she is com- 
petent technically, is a hard and conscien- 
tious worker, is sincerely interested in the 
welfare of others, and is willing to support, 
even with some sacrifice if need be, the pro- 
fession and associations to which he belongs. 

This typical APGAN is not a fellow who 
seeks the limelight, nor is he an office seeker. 
He may be a “guy” who hasn't even been 
heard of much outside his own section of 
the country because he doesn’t like to write 
books and magazine articles or perhaps just 
does not have the time to do so. But when 
the chips are down and his professional As- 
sociation needs help, he’s one of the first 
to stand up and be counted—to share a bit 
of his time and money for the good of our 
cause. A‘good half of our GAP supporters 
have come from this group of typical 
APGANS. 

Here are a few extracts from letters I 
have received during the GAP drive: (1) 
“Enclosed is my gift of $25 to GAP. I be- 
lieve I can give $100 in the next two or 
three years.” (2) “Sure, I'll take a Life 
Subscription and pay for it as soon as I can. 
APGA, and before that ACPA and NVGA, 
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helped ine a lot. Why shouldn’t I help 
APGA when she needs it?” (3) “Since my 
entire professional career has been spent in 
teacher education and counselor training, 
I deem it both a responsibility and an honor 
to support the GAP Program.” Here are 
good people who, when asked to help, try 
to become a part of the answer and not a 
part of the problem. 

APGA Has a New Home. Of course, 
the big news at the moment is that APGA 
has a new home, which you will have read 
about before you read this. But we also 
have a couple of new mortgages, too—one 
for the building and the other for the 
renovations. We must retire these during 
the remainder of 1959, if we are not to add 
considerably to the total cost of our new 
home in the form of sizable interest pay- 
ments. 





notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 





THE AKRON AREA VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AssOciaTION featured a panel discussion on 
“Untapped Manpower” at its January meet- 
ing. The Chairman for the meeting was 
George Wilson, Director, Area Develop- 
ment Committee, and panel members were 
Thomas Augustine, Akron Community 
Service Center; Rosa Donley, Ohio State 
Employment Service; and Glenn R. Shriber, 
Senior Counselor, Personnel Department, 
B. F. Goodrich Company. 


THe NEBRASKA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociaTion, together with the Department 
of Educational Psychology and Measure- 
ments of the University of Nebraska, and 
the Guidance Services Division of the Ne- 
braska State Department of Education, 
sponsored an all-day conference on School 
Counseling at the University of Nebraska 
in January. Approximately 300 people at- 
tended the various sessions of the Confer- 
ence. 
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Tue NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, at its January 
meeting, featured an address by Dr. 
Mitchell Dreese of George Washington Uni- 
versity. Dean Dreese spoke on the topic 
“The True Confessions of a Would-be 
Counselor” and presented a personalized 
panoramic view of the development of guid- 
ance services during the past 30 years, with 
some predictions of things to come. 


THE WESTCHESTER-PUTNAM-ROCKLAND 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION'S 
January meeting was highlighted by a panel 
discussion on the topic “What Parents 
Want to Know About Tests.” The panel 
consisted of parents from area PTA units 
and was moderated by Dr. John Duggan, 
Director of Test Interpretation for the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 


THE NORTHEASTERN OHIO PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE AssoOciATION featured at its Jan- 
uary meeting a panel discussion on “Co 
operative Education—Philosophy and Prac 
tice.” Panel members were William D 
McAninch, Supervisor, Business Adminis 
tration Training Section, Ford Motor Co.; 
Ronald P. Carzoli, Salaried Personnel and 
Training Representative, Ford Motor Co.; 
and William O. Uranach, Salaried Person 
nel and Training Representative, Ford 
Motor Co. A dinner preceded the meeting 

THe New York Ciry PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, at its January meet 
ing, heard discussed “Problems of Employ 
ment of the Physically and Emotionally 
Handicapped.” The meeting featured a 
panel discussion moderated by Orin Leh 
man, Chairman, Government Committee 
on “Employ the Handicapped,” and panel 
members included Dean Florence Beaman, 
NYU School of Education; C. W. Birely, 
Jr.. Manager, Personnel Administration, 
Pan American World Airways; William 
Collins, Special Assistant to the President 
of AFL-CIO; Dr. ]. G. D'Angelo, Chief MD, 
New York Civil Service District: and Dr. 
John Duffy, Medical Director, IBM Corpo 
ration. 





New Members of A.P.G.A. 


The following is a list’ of new members 
who have joined the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association between Novem- 
ber 1, 1958, and January 31, 1959. All 
members who joined prior to November | 
are included in the 1958-1960 Directory of 
Members. 


A 


Aannup, Srerta E 442 Second St, 
N.Dak. Tchr-Couns, Jamestown Sch Dis 

Acker, Martixs H 406 Font Bivd, San cine Calif. 
Tchng Asst, Voc Rehab Couns. 6A 

Apams, Ricnanp B_ Univ Circle, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 3 

Ape.aerc, Morton 314 N Bobbin Mill Lane, Broomall, 
Pa. 3 

Actrws, Sruant A 56 Lawrence St, Farmingdale, N.Y. 
Sch Guid Couns. 3A 

Avvten, Beverty B Lynnfield HS, Lynnfield, Mass. 
Dir. 3 

Auven, Crarnence B 3254 Redwood Rd, Cleveland 158, 
Ohio. 3 

Atuison, James E North Caddo HS, Vivian, La. 
Couns. 3 

Avusson, Loutse F 2215 Sixth, Lubbock, Tex. DAP 

Avvanez, Erena Jefferson HS, El Paso, Tex. Tchr. DAP 

Anperson, Cuarntes F 7413 Dempsey Rd, El Paso, Tex. 
DAP 

Anperson, Erxer A 218 South St, Virginia, Minn. 
Sr HS. 5 

Anperson, Jack O 2067 Oakdale, Drayton Plains, Mich. 
DAP 

Anperson, Kart A 
Mich. DAP 

Anperson, Lawrence A 428 S Broadway, Wichita 2, 
Kans. Asst Dir Pupil Pers, Bd Educ. 5A 

Anpress, Eryse M 3008 36th St, Lubbock, Tex. 
Couns, Lubbock Pub Schs. 3 

Arnone, Cuantes L 338 S Spring St, Columbus, Wis. 
Guid Dir, Columbus HS. 5 

Asn, Duane K Main St, Madison, N.Y. 
Madison Cen Sch & Oriskany Falls Sch. 5 

Asuton, Frep R 3230 Pershing, El Paso, Tex. DAP 

Asnton, Pumirp F 3307 Third Ave W, Seattle 99, Wash. 
DAP 

Att, Mary J 1725 Orrington, Evanston, Il. DAP 

Atret, Lovis 1616 N Florence St, El Paso, Tex. DAP 

Ayers, Ecryvon C PO Box 238, Clinton, Conn. Grad Stu. 
3A,5A 


bad Jamestown, 
3 


Guid 


Guid 


Couns, 
19790 Old Homestead, Detroit 36, 
Jr HS 


Guid Couns, 


Baaper, Joun N 30 South St, Belfast, N.Y. Guid Couns. 


Bacne.ter, Joun D, Jn 817 Richmond Dr, Tallahassee, 
Fila. Stu. 3 

Bacuuvuser, Joun E 216 Washington St, Sauk City, Wis. 
Grad Stu, Univ Wisconsin. 3 

Baxer, I C LeeLanau Schs, Glen Arbor, Mich. DAP 

Battarp, A Wintnrop $1 Gardner St, Manchester, 
Conn. 3, 5 

Bannnart, Barsarna T Muttontown Rd, Syosset, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Syosset HS. DAP 

Barnincton, Geonce W 1082-B W First St, Tempe, Ariz. 
Grad Stu, Arizona State Univ. 3,5A 


1 Style and abbreviations used in this listing were taken 
from the 1958-1960 Directory of Members. 
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256 Newbury St, Boston, Mass. DAP 


Barwick, Janice M 
Cheyenne, 


Bascom, Catnenrmve C 2118 Central Ave, 
Wyo. Tstng Coord. 3 

Bass, Joun T 820 N LaSalle St, Chicago 10, Il. 3 

Baum, Hettre M 506 N Second St, Tacoma 3, Wash. 
Field Couns, Tacoma Pub Schs. 5 

Beatt, Mas Dorotrny 1600 Chelsea, El Paso, Tex. DAP 

Bearp, Barnrsara A Ohio Univ, Jefferson Hall, Athens, 
Ohio. DAP 

Beatry, Manze M 330 S Sheridan Rd, Waukegan, III. 
Coll Couns & Girls Couns, Waukegan Twp HS. 3 

BeermMan, Bansana R United Voc & Empl Serv, 931 Penn 
Ave, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. DAP 

Beevers, Jeanrve 511 Hague Rd, El Paso, Tex. DAP 

Benan, Rosert J 1014 East Ave, Erie, Pa. Guid Couns, 
Erie Sch Dist. 3,5 

Betanp, Manjonre N 1016 Ave C, Billings, Mont. 3 

Betrort, ANNE D Div Educ Reference, Purdue Univ, 
West Lafayette, Ind. Couns & Resch Asst. 3,6P 

Benjamin, Stuart H 20 Canterbury Rd, Madison, N.J. 
Guid Couns, Columbia HS. 3,5 

Benson, May Avcust G 1287 Buckingham Rd, Haslett, 
Mich. Dir Educ, Michigan State Univ. 3 

Banton, Jenny B 208 Faculty Apts, Boone, N.C. Supv, 
Off-Campus Stu Tchng, Appalachian State Tchrs Coll. 4 

Buum, F Atrrep 130 Erwin St, Boonville, N.Y. Couns, 
Rome Free Acad, Rome. 3,5 

Boccum1, Ricnarp R_ 803 State St, Madison, Wis. 3 

Bocarrin, Russert Van Buren Pub Schs, 501 W Colum- 
bia, Belleville, Mich. 3 

Bocen, Iver, Jn 4500 S Kalamath, Englewood, Colo. 
Couns, Univ Denver. 3 

Boun, Rooney C 314 Third St, Baraboo, Wis. Stu. 3 

Bo.tenper, Ropney K 1574 Andover Dr, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Tchr-Couns, Sr HS. 3,5 

Borosxy, Heren 19626 Concord St, 
DAP 

Bourne, Rosert K T 823 Irving Pl, 

Bowers, Metvix H_ Upland Coll, Upland, Calif. 
& Asst Prof Educ. 1,4 

Boyce, Ricnarp W_ 63 Lyle Lane, Nashville, Tenn. 
Stu, George Peabody Tchrs Coll. 3,4,5 

Boyp, Drxre Austin Jr HS, 1604 E Maple, Midland, Tex. 
Couns. DAP 

BranpDenBuRG, Manry-Lez 317 Progress Ave, Hamilton, 
Ohio. Tchr-Couns, Hamilton Bd Educ. 5 

Bratcuer, Crantes W A-6-S Highland Ave, 
Ohio. Grad Asst, Ohio Univ. 5 

Bark, Constance L_ Rector Hall, 
castle, Ind. Res Couns. 1 

Brown, Donatp J 1683 N Fourth St, Columbus 1, Ohio. 
Instr, Ohio State Univ. 1,3,4 

Brown, Geneva A 800 High St, 
DAP 

Bnown, H Pav 
Guid Dir. 5 

Brown, Hazetr M_ 120 Kathleen Ave, Sarnia, Ontario, 
Canada. Coord Guid Servs, Sarnia Bd Educ. 3 

Bayan, Marion E 1405 W Main St, Muncie, Ind. 4 

Bucwanan, Burnwett O 4507 W 213th St, Farview Park 
26, Ohio. Guid Couns, Bd Educ. 3 

Buck, Cmarntes W 2312-13 Patterson Dr, Eugene, Ore. 
Grad Stu. 3 

BupMen, Karr O “a eae State Tchrs Coll, Glassboro, 
N.J. Asst Dir Stus. 

Burncnett, WARREN *, 6625 SW 47th St, Miami, Fla. 
Supv, Jr HS Guid. DAP 

Burxetr, Aime B 11-B Valley View Rd, Orinda, 
Couns, Oakland City Coll. 3 

Byrp, Paut K 410 Redpath Ave, Michigan City, Ind. 
Couns, Michigan City Sch City. 3,5 


Cc 


Canoon, G Davm 55 W Lane Ave, 
Asst Instr, Ohio State Univ. 1 


Detroit 34, Mich. 


Madison 6, Wis. 3 
Registrar 


Grad 


Athens, 


DePauw Univ, Green- 


Marshall, Tex. Couns. 


4113 Maple St, North Little Rock, Ark. 


Calif. 


Columbus 1, Ohio. 
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Catancue, Pavt 4704 Dolan Pl, El Paso, Tex. DAP 

Cananio, Frank T 725 Metacom Ave, Bristol, R.I. 
Coord, Bristol Sch Dept. 5 

Canty, Mas Rena 2225 N Kansas No 1, El Paso, Tex. 
DAP 

Carnserry, MartHa M 300 S Goodwin St, Urbana, Ill. 
Grad Stu. 6P 

Carper, Cianence A Box 12, Boone, N.C. 4 

Carey, Vicrm1a C 23340 Springbrook Rd, Farmington, 
Mich. Tchr-Couns, Farmington HS. 5 

Caruson, Atice A 734 17th St, Boulder, Colo. Grad 
Stu, Univ Colorado. 3 

Cartson, Ropenrt B 6633 Canoga Ave, Canoga Park, 
Calif. 3 

Carton, Jean F Browsley Hall Farm, Harwood, Md. 
Couns, Southern HS. DAP 

Carr, Donatp L 308 N Linn St, 
State Univ Iowa. 3 

Carnrett, D M 2812 Jackson St, El Paso, Tex. 
Supv, State Empl Serv. 3 

Carson, Matruew, Jn 21019 Ontaga, Farmington, Mich. 
Boys Couns. 3 

Castie, Ronatp E Gladwin Rural Agricultural HS, Glad- 
win, Mich. Guid Couns. 3 

Cuatrirecp, Lee W Univ Nebraska, Lincoln 2, Nebr. Dir, 
Jr Div & Couns Serv. 1 

Cuernos, Mary G 211 Merrick St, Guid 
Couns, Eau Park HS. 3 

CHRISTENSEN, Jonn H_ 14 Breese Terr, Madison, Wis. 3 

Ciacpea, AnceLco A_ Box 112 South Jamesport, Long Is- 
land, N.Y. 3 

Crark, Victoria M 

Creaves, Fronence L 28 Grant St, 
Mass. Grad Stu. 3 

CiremMents, Mas Lure 
Tex. DAP 

Currrorp, Fronence B 33 Park St, Malden 48, 
Tchr-Couns, Wakefield HS. 3 

Crovutrer, Rosert W Northeastern Univ, 
Ave, Boston 15, Mass. Asst Dir Admis. 

Cosos, Mas Viota 308 Encino Dr, El Paso, Tex. DAP 

Conen, Epmonp R_ 81-44 Little Neck Pkwy, Floral Park, 
N.Y. Stu. 

Coisert, AnnE E 
Techr-Couns. 3 

Convert, James F 406 S Cascade Ave, Fergus Falls, 


Guid 


lowa City, Iowa. Stu, 


Placemt 


Shreveport, La. 


43 Norwood Ave, Northport, N.Y. 4 
West Newton 65, 


1132 E California Ave, El Paso, 
Mass. 
360 Huntington 


123 Calaman Rd, Cranston 10, R.I. 


., Martua Q 720 Fifth St, Cresson, Pa. Dir 
Guid, Cresson Jr HS. 3,5 

Conrnap, Dornorny K Box 193, Coolidge, Ariz. 
Couns, Coolidge HS. 5 

Coorer, Mrs Mi_prep 
DAP 

Coretanp, Marcaret E 505 Keith St, 
Guid Couns, Johnston Jr HS. 3,5 

Cornpes, Georce C 906 Ninth Ave, Eldora, Iowa. Dir 
Guid, Webster Co Schs. 3,5 

Corre, Jack E 801 Spring, Greenville, Ohio. 
Northmont Sch. DAP 

Cover, Patricia R 325 E Philadelphia St, York, Pa. De- 
centralized Prog Dir & Camp Admin. DAP 

Craic, Jonn R 22 Holyoke St, Easthampton, Mass. 
Pub Second Sch. 3 

Cravens, James R 
Couns, 


Tchr- 
Lincoln HS, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Anniston, Ala. 


Guid Couns, 


Tchr, 


511 Angenette, Kirkwood 22, Mo. 
Kirkwood HS. 3,5 
Crawrorp, Cuantes J 427 Pere Marquette St, Big Rapids, 


Mich. Rehab Couns, Ferris Inst. DAP 
— Cnuartotte 3232 Nations Ave, El Paso, Tex. 
Crort, Ronatp G 
Grad Stu, Boston Univ. 5,6A 
Cromwett, Mrs Estruer HS, Burlington, lowa. DAP 
as nee Ricnarp D 93 Manet Rd, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


319 Beacon St, Boston 16, Mass. 


CunnincnaM, Exvrzaseta A. Van Corlaer Jr HS, Schenec- 
tady 6, N.Y. Guid Couns. DAP 
Cunnutt, Frornence R 2530 Merced St, Napa, Calif. 3 


D 
DannenmaterR, W 7061 Tholozan, St Louis 9, Mo. 3 
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lowa. 


Davis, Exzew E 1508 A Ave, NE, Cedar Rapids, 
Couns, Franklin Jr HS. 5 

Davis, Mancuenrre Box 366, Bowling Green, Va. 

Davis, Verma L 416 Alicia Dr, El Paso, Tex. 3 

Deasey, Lucytre V 3301 S Flores St, San Antonio 4, 
Tex. Couns, Lee Wells Jr HS. 3,5 

Decker, CyntH1a RD 3 Nisbet, Williamsport, Pa. 
Guid Couns, A Area Jr-Sr HS. 5 

Decker, DJ 2444 64th, _ Mercer Island, Wash. 
Couns, Foster Jr-Sr HS. 

Deese, Mary E Starkville ons. Starkville, Miss. 
DAP 

Demin, Muticent O Box 6304, Coll Sta, Durham, N.C. 
House Couns, Duke Univ. DAP 

Denwy, Mrs Nora O 604 Mission Rd, El Paso, Tex. DAP 

Derene, Leon D 1702 W Sixth St, Brooklyn, N.Y. DAP 

Dickson, Jacguvetme F 1326 15th Ave, Anchorage, 
Alaska. Clin Psychol, Alaska Crippled Child Assn. 3 

Diuxey, Sumizy V 349 University Dr, East Lansing, 
Mich. DAP 

Di Strerano, Conmna 675 N Terrace Ave, 
N.Y A B Davis HS. 

Domina, Ropert H Jr HS, Lessey St, 
Guid Couns. 3 

Dowatpson, Maratna P 7208 Hazel Ave, Upper Darby, 
Pa. Guid Couns, Sharon Hill HS. 3 

4720 Fifth Ave, 


DAP 


Guid 


Couns. 


Mt Vernon, 


Amherst, Mass. 


Donpero, E Austix Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Coll Instr. DAP 

Donnatiey, Mary J PO Box 922, Staunton, Va 

Doveias, Mas Acnes Box 672, Ysicta, Tex. DAP 

Doveras, Mary A Rt 2, Manhattan, Kans. Girls Couns, 
Manhattan HS. 5 

Dow, Joun A M, Jn 45 Pond St, Marblehead, Mass 

Drecusert, Lioner G 2444 Adams St, Ogden, Utah 

Dreca, Francis §S 18 Main St, Rockfall, Conn 
Couns, State Bur Voc Rehab. 6P 

Duprey, Russert E Clyde Cen Sch, Clyde, N.Y. Dir 
Guid. DAP 

Dunpox, Mas L Peart 2273 Knoxville Ave, 
15, Calif. Couns, Will Rogers Jr HS. 3 

Durkee, Perer E 1427 Alexander St, Honolulu 14, T.H 
Couns, Univ Hawaii. 1 


DAP 
DAP 
Rehab 


Long Beach 


Eaton, Rosert E 205 Kingsbury, 
Wayne State Univ. 3 

Esert, Vmori1a Dept 
Agana, Guam. 3 

EpMonpson, Sipney E 
Calif. Asst Dist Supv, Bur Voc Rehab. 

Exrsinc, Donotrnues E 1276 Catalpa Dr., 
Asst Prin & Head Couns, Berkley HS. 3,5 

Exper, Roy D Fort Ann Cen Sch, Fort Ann, N.Y Asst 
Prin & Guid Couns. DAP 

Ex..urort, Davis L 617 Simmons St, 
DAP 

E:.sorr, Guy T, Jr 
Stu. 3 

Excert, Mas C Josermxe 10464 LaSalle St, Huntington 
Woods, Mich. Couns, Lacey Jr HS 5 

Excecxinc, Wiu.sert P 704 S Parkside Ave, Elmhurst, 
Ill. Coord Recruitment & Selection, Visking Co. 3 

Encianp, Dr Brnon 3024 Tyler St, El Paso, Tex 

Erratt, Joun 9282 Imperial Ave, Garden Grove 
Tchr-Couns, Stanford Jr HS. DAP 

Everton, Ermer 2400 Roxboro Rd, Cleveland H« 
16, Ohio. Guid Couns, Roxboro Jr HS. 5 


Dearborn, Mich. Stu, 


Educ, George Washington HS, 
San Francisco 
DAP 

Berk! vv. 


515 Van Ness Ave, 


Mich 


Battle Creek, Mich 


105 E Vernon Ave, Kinston, N.( 


DAP 
Calif 


is 

Allegheny Co Schs 
Supv Spec Educ } 

Boise 


Fas1an, Da Water A, Ja 645 Co 
Off Bldg, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Fartey, Harnotp T 3120 Sycamore Dr, 
Supv Guid & Indian Educ. DAP 

Farovear, Matcorm 1225 Baltimore St, E! Paso, Tex 
DAP 

Featuerstone, Frep 401 
Stu, Univ Missouri. DAP 

Ferrert, Crayton E 1497 Northridge Rd, Columbus 24, 
Ohio. Psychol & Couns, Columbus Pub Schs 3 


Idaho 


Columbia, Mo 


Edgewood, 





Firteman, Mas Georce C, Jn 227 Smelter Hill Rd, El 


Paso, Tex. DAP 

Fisx, Atan W 162 Divisadero St, San Francisco, Calif. 
Emp! Secur Trainee. 

Frren, Dorotuy M 
Couns, Sr HS. 3,5 

FrirzGeratp, THetma Scarsdale HS, Scarsdale, N.Y. DAP 

Fitz-Hucr, Erxre 5615 Woodlawn, Chicago 37, II. 
Rehab Couns, Suburban Cook Co TB Sanatorium. DAP 

Fretrcner, Ramon V L 320 N 17th St, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
DAP 

Fiowers, Sve H 1240 Northview Rd, a 18, Md. 
Rehab Couns, State Div Voc Rehab. 

Forrest, Avsney L 1217 Forest mn, 
Grad Stu, Northwestern Univ. DAP 

Francis, James A 3408 Rutherglen Rd, 
DAP 

Franco, Mas Dewrrva 
DAP 

Franxrurt, Lestre 205 W 95th St, 
Voce Couns, State Dept Labor. 3 

Frerrac, Erste W Fordson HS, Dearborn, Mich. 3 

FrrepMAN, JEANNETTE M_ 5 Willard Ave, Bloomfield, N.J. 
Tehr, Second Schs. 3 

Farrz, Joun J 462-A Buckhorn Rd, No 1, Three Rivers, 
Mich. Guid Dir, Three Rivers Pub Sch. DAP 

Frosn, Maxine B 36 Cleveland St, Albany 6, N. Y. Empl 
Consult, Voc Placemt, State Dept Labor. 3 

Fry, Mary A 212 Logan Ave, Morgantown, W.Va. Grad 
Stu, West Virginia Univ. DAP 

Furtonec, Pavt T 1579 Sigma Ave, No 1, Salt Lake City 
2, Utah. Grad Asst & Voc Rehab Couns Trainee. 6A 


1831 Johanna Dr, Houston 24, Tex. 


Evanston, II. 
El Paso, Tex. 


308 Encino Dr, El Paso, Tex. 


New York 25, N.Y. 


G 


Gatmyn, Mrs Donotny 1018 E Blanchard St, El Paso, 
Tex. DAP 

Gatt, Erena D 695 Park Ave, New York 21, N.Y. DAP 

Ganns, Joserpn L J-33-B Stadium Terr, Champaign, II. 
Grad Stu. DAP 

Garcia, Exzo 1028 Boston Ave, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Ben Franklin Jr HS. 4 

Garien, Mas Hyta B11 Belmont St, White Plains, N.Y. 
Rehab Couns Interne, Burke Found. 6A 

GassetTe, Veronigve 21 Heath St, South Burlington, 
Vt. DAP 

Gaston, Josern A Johnson C Smith Univ, Charlotte 8, 
N.C. Asst Dean Men. 

Gates, Eant R 1423 Warren Ave, Lakeland, Fla. 
& Dir Guid, Polk Co Bd Educ. 3 

Gavucer, Harnoip C Box 15, Boardman, Ore. 
Boardman Pub Schs. 3,5 

Gawte, Cuarzes S, Jn 159 Park St, Easthampton, Mass. 


Tchr, 


Tchr 


Tchr-Couns, 


3 
Gazpa, Grornce M 300 S Goodwin, Urbana, Ill. 1 
Genesson, Lours 61 Mading Terr, Hillside, N.J. Tchr- 
Couns, Edison Jr HS. 3 
Gerarp, Bert S Manhasset Jr HS, Manhasset, N.Y. DAP 
Guitespre, Joun E East HS, 1155 Atkins St, Erie, Pa. 


Grumore, Atpexn S PO Box 3041 F St, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Instr-Couns, Florida State Univ. 1,3 
Guick, Perer, Jn Natl Agricultural Coll, 
DAP 

Go-pserc, Crarntotrre 910 West End Ave, New York 
25, N.Y. Rehab Couns. DAP 

Gonyea, Da Geornce G Tstng & Couns Cen, Univ Texas, 
Austin 12, Tex. Couns Psychol. 3 

Goopmartz, ApranaM S 711 Montauk Ct, Brooklyn 35, 
N.Y. Assoc Dean Stus, Brooklyn Coll. 1 

Goopyer, Jack 6118 Zimmerman, NE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Couns, Sandia HS. 3 

Gooxryx, ANNA M Smithwood, Wing 2, Box 2-227 Indiana 
Univ, Bloomington, Ind. Couns, Thomas Res Hall. 5 

GranaM, Frep R_ Box 59, Jefferson City, Mo. 3 

GranaM, Rusye 211 E 38th, Savannah, Ga. DAP 

Grarmcer, SamMuet J, Jn 27 Winchester Rd, Newton 58, 
Mass. Guid Couns, Pub Schs. 1,5 


Doylestown, Pa. 


ast a en Exrenon M 215-37 43rd Ave, Bayside 61, 


N.Y. 
Green, Atice D 
Head Couns, Lakewood HS, 


2810 E Second St, Long Beach 3, Calif. 
Lakewood. 3 
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Greex, Geonce A 24161 Church, Oak Park 37, Mich. 
Couns, Highland Park HS. 

Grorewo.tp, Atten D_ Willard Hall, 
Boulder, Colo. Res Hall Couns. 1,3 

Grow, Mu.toxn D 1905 S Link Dr, Springfield, Mo. 
Prof Educ & Dir Tstng, Drury Coll. 1,3,4 

Gunrurorr, Mus Murrec Copiague Jr-Sr HS, Copiague, 
N.Y. DAP 

Gurp, Bauce E 5903 Ridgeway Dr, Houston 21, Tex. Dir 
Housing, Univ Houston. DAP 

Gwrm, WC 2515 Mountain St, El Paso, Tex 
Couns. 3 


Univ Colorado, 
Assoc 


Vets Rep 


H 

Haas, Harnotpy I Concordia Sr Coll, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Asst Prof. 1 

Hares, KatHieen Lakewood HS, Franklin Blvd & Bunts 
Rd, Cleveland 7, Ohio. Coll Couns. 3 

Hatpman, Emma C 2225 Oakdale Ave, Glenside, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Abington Sr HS. 3,5 

Hatt, Monroz Twp HS Dist 113, 433 Vine Ave, High- 
land Park, il. 3 

Hatter, Don E Solon HS, Solon, Ohio. 
DAP 

Hamiiton, Hargret M Grad Stu. DAP 

Hamitton, Mas Lorp W E] Paso, 
Tex. Elem Sch Tchr. 3 

Hamriton, Tuetma L 305 N Bullitt St, Holdenville, 
Tchr-Couns, Holdenville HS. 3,5 

Hammonp, Frances E 235 Seventh Ave N, St Petersburg, 
Fla. 5 

Hamnan, Rosatre 515 Rim Rd, E! Paso, Tex. DAP 

Hamrock, James J 852 Fairfield Rd, Burlingame, Calif. 
Prin, Luther Burbank Jr HS. 3 

Hansen, Aaron A 409 S Second E, Vernal, Utah. Couns, 
Uintah HS. DAP 

Harpy, Crara A 
DAP 

Harmon, Donatp E 1144 E Market St, Akron 16, Ohio. 
Instr, Trng Cen Sch, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 3 

HaramctTon, Mary G 659 State St, Springfield 9, Mass. 
DAP 

HASELKORN, FLORENCE 
Asst Prof Educ. 6P 

Haworth, Mrs Kate M 
Couns. DAP 

Heaton, Mavarce A 1155 Fairfax, Box 58, Pontiac, Mich. 
Couns, Derby Jr HS. 3,5 

Hecxincer, Amy R_ Syracuse Univ, Flint Hall 309-A, 
Olympic Dr, Syracuse 10, N.Y. Stu Dean Prog. 3 

Hetpeman, Epcar R 417 Riverside Dr, New York 25, 
N.Y. Grad Stu, Columbia Univ. DAP 

Huw, Beatrice M 5002 14th St, NE, Washington 17, 
D.C. Couns, USES. 3 

Hn, Lary S$ 18 Winston Ct, 
Couns, Custer Jr HS. DAP 

Hitt, Mrs Mepora 1001 W 25th St, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
5 


Guid Couns. 


Friend, Nebr. 
704 E New York Ave, 


Okla. 


Cato-Meridian Cen Sch, Cato, N.Y. 


Adelphi Coll, Garden City, N.Y. 


Powell HS, Powell, Tenn. Guid 


Monroe, Mich. Guid 


Hits, Da Jonn R 244 Washington St, SW, Atlanta 3, 
Ga. Dir Tstng & Guid, Regents of Univ System of 
Georgia. DAP 

Hmscn, Davm L_ 616 S Louisiana Ave, Mason City, 
Iowa. Voc. Couns & Empl Interv, State Empl Serv. 3 

Hrreucocx, Gertrupe O 5 Chapel St, Easthampton, 
Mass. Dir Guid, Manchester HS. 3,5 

Hoac, Ruta A_ 16 Appletree Ct, South Burlington, Vt. 
Dir Guid, Burlington HS. 3,5 

Hossrms, Vixcent J 1936 Haviland Ave, Bronx 72, N.Y. 
Investigator, State Socy for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Child. 3 

Hocnu, Mrs Marcaret V_ 181 Lincoln Ave, Lockport, N.Y. 
Dean Girls, Lockport Sr HS. 

Hotmes, Exvrasetu S 66 Fourth Ave, 
W.Va. DAP 

Houmox, Ernest S 412 Russellwood Ave, McKees Rocks, 
Pa. Couns, Univ Pittsburgh. 3 

Hooker, Wrm11amM D_ Box 3513 E Texas Sta, Commerce, 
Tex. Instr, East Texas State Coll. 4 

Hoover, W Howarp Pikeville Coll, Pikeville, Ky. 
Stus. DAP 

Hucues, Erner G 316 Fourth St, High Point, N.C. DAP 


Montgomery, 


Dean 
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Hutt, Gusert P Rt 1, Clear Spring, Md. 3 

Hurwitz, Dr Howarp L 166-15 Grand Central Pkwy, 
Jamaica 32, N.Y. Vice-Prin, Jamaica HS. DAP 

Huston, Mrs Hazet 4544 Broadway, Long Beach 3, 
Calif. DAP 

Hurst, Grapys M 710 Washington St, Macon, Miss. 3 

Hyrwx, Josepu W 2647 Royal Ave, Berkley, Mich. Couns, 
Berkley Bd Educ. 3 


Icor, Wuttam J Vine St, Andover, Mass. 

Incersott, Mas Guy 5505 Timberwolf, 
DAP 

Ivans, Geornce J 2891 Krameria St, 
Couns, State Bd for Voc Educ. 6A 


3 
El Paso, Tex. 


Denver 7, Colo. 


J 


Jasionsxi, Ctement C 121 Willow Dr, Little Silver, N.J. 
Jacxson, Cuantotre L Henry C Controd HS, 206 N 
James St, Wilmington 4, Del. Dean Girls. DAP 
Jane, Srster Anrra 410 N Notre Dame Ave, South Bend 
22. Ind. 5 
Jarvis, IsaBEL 
N.Y. Guid Couns. 
Jeciosxy, THomas W 
Minn. DAP 
Jennincs, L Ear, Jr 


Mt Pleasant HS, Forest Rd, Schenectady, 
DAP 
108 Orlin, SE, Minneapolis 14, 


510 Tilden, Raleigh, N.C. Stu. 


Jounson, Donatp K 2626 Park Ave, Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
DAP 

Jounson, Donatp V 
Ohio Univ. DAP 

Jounstone, Louise H 40 Spring Rd, Chappaqua, N.Y. 3 

Jones, Louis H 309 W 99th St, New York 25, N.Y. Stu, 
TC Columbia Univ. 6A 

Jones, Lyman L_ Box 346, Coll Sta, Hammond, La. Dir 
Tstng, Southeastern Louisiana Coll. 4 

Jorce, B. Joun 2210 Ridgeway, Arlington, Tex. 
Assoc, SRA. DAP 


9 Oak St, Athens, Ohio. Grad Stu, 


Staff 


K 


Kenneta E 760 Blue Lakes Blvd, Twin Falls, 
Idaho. Dean Boys, Twin Falls Sr HS. DAP 

Kamrysxy, Joun 312-B Athol Ave, Baltimore 29, Md. 
Placemt Couns, Baltimore Dept Educ. 5 

Kana, Frank T Box 332, Avalon, Calif. 
Sch. 3 

Kaster, BAnsara 3115 Whelling, El Paso, Tex. 

Keiry, Patrarcx J 213 O St, NE, Auburn, Wash. 
Kent Sch Dist #415. 3,5 

Kennepy, Rosert W 201 Main St, Broomfield, Colo. 
Voc Couns, Denver Pub Schs, Denver. DAP 

Kenney, Wai1um D Emmons Hall, Michigan State Univ, 
East Lansing, Mich. Grad Res Advis. 1,3 

Key, Parricira A 5017 Grand, Kansas City Mo. 
Shawnee-Mission East HS. 3,5 

Kumer, Frovpv H_ 136 S Tenth St, Quakertown, Pa. Dir 
Guid. DAP 

Km«met, Dero 1141 E River St, El Paso, Tex. DAP 

Kiem, Avan J 1231 Lander, Mayfield Heights 24, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, Kennard Jr HS. 3,5 

Kiermsmitrn, Donatp A Munson Hall, Eastern Michigan 
Coll, Ypsilanti, Mich. DAP 

Knox, C Kennetn 2020 Fourth Ave N, Minneapolis 12, 
Minn. Couns, Henry HS. DAP 

Koenrc, Bavce D 70 Gregory Blvd, East Norwalk, Conn 
DAP 

Koos, Evcenta M_ Coll St Theresa, 5600 Main, Kansas 
City 13, Mo. Dir Couns. DAP 

Kossorr, Juprra G 23891 Letchworth Rd, Beachwood 
Village 22, Ohio. Rehab Couns, Bur Voc Rehab. 3 

Krart, Puytirs M 5229 W 55th St, Mission, Kans. 
Tchr-Couns, Argentine HS. 5 

Kusmx, Mami J Scott Quad, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 
Grad Asst. 1A 


Kat, 


Couns, Avalon 


DAP 


Couns, 


Couns, 


April, 1959 


L 


LaFonp, Mrs Joyce A_ 162'/: N Lancaster St, Athens, 
Ohio. Grad Asst & Stu, Ohio Univ. 3 

LaLonpe, Mrs E.oise 3416 Jackson Ave., El Paso, Tex 
DAP 

Lavery, Jon~w W 1532-H Spartan Village, Michigan State 
Univ, East Lansing, Mich. DAP 

Lawes, Ossporne Travelers Ins Co, 700 Main St, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Pers Asst. 3 

Lawtior, Rev Geornce F_ Boston Coll, Chestnut Hill 67, 
Mass. Dir Guid. DAP 

Le Cram, Pavutove A 420 Walnut Pl, Syracuse 10, N.Y 
Stu Dean & Grad Stu, Syracuse Univ. 

Leeps, Cuartes M, Jn 1105 J Univ Village, East Lansing, 
Mich. DAP 

Leeps, Mas Herta 
DAP 

Leenneer, AnttaA J 42 Belle Ave, Paterson 2, N.J. DAP 

Leuman, Rospent E 720 E Parkside Rd, Naperville, Ill 


5300 Fulton Ave, Van Nuys, Calif. 


Letanp, Canore A 19 Chauncy St, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Lem™mert, James R RFD £5, Hagerstown, Md. Guid 
Couns, Boonsboro HS. 3 

Leonarp, Sister Mary Joun C, BVM 
buque, Iowa. Instr in Psych. 3 

Lewis, Auice K 130 Court St, Plattsburgh, N.Y 
Dean Stus, State Tchrs Col) 4 

Lewis, Wo11amM A_ 1401 Old Beulah Rd, Pittsburgh 35, 
Pa. 3 

Liston, Hatrre E 807 Ross Ave, Greensboro, N.C. 
Couns, A & T Coll. DAP 

Litrret, Miss US Trade 
Pres. 
Lo Branco, Rev Francis R 47 Central Ave 
Dir, Guid Trng & Placemt Serv. DAP 
LoPrest1, Frank 25 Lace Lane, Westbury, N.Y 
Couns, Sr HS. 3 

Lorp, Epcar D VA Guid Cen, Clark Univ, Worcester 10, 
Mass. Psychomet. 3 

Lurcy, Ama L 530 Stephenson St, Shreveport, La. DAP 

Luxe, Jou~n M 765 Riverside Dr, New York, N.Y Stu. 
6A 


Clarke Coll, Du- 


Assoc 


Educ 


Schs, Inc, Kansas City, Mo 


Newark, N.J 


Guid 


Lyncn, Epwarp J 59 Oak St, Taunton, Mass Tchr- 
Couns, Taunton HS. 5 

Lyncn, Louise S 2114 Emerson 
Probation Offcr, Juv Ct. 3,6A 

Lyon, Dow O 117 Woodburn Dr, Spearfish, $.Dak 


St, Louisville 5, Ky. 


DAP 


M 


Maca, Detronp A_ 1104 E 25th St, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
DAP 

MacMi.itax, Duncan F 893 Main St, Conneault, Ohio 
Dir Guid, Conneault City Schs 3 

MacNamana, Rrra F 33 Park Ave, 
Guid Dir, Kings Park Cen Sch 3 

Mappox, Jane K 3518 40th, Lubbock, Tex 
Texas Technol Coll. 3,6A 

Macnusson, Epna V 5904 Columbus Ave §S, 
apolis 17, Minn. Couns, Southwest HS DAP 

Macamup, Pumire M West Babylon HS, West Babylon, 
N.Y. Guid Couns. DAP 

Matcoim, Davm D_ San Diego 
15, Calif. Assoc Prof Educ ; 

Mattoon, Parnicia S_ Ball State 
Res Hall Dir, South Hall. 4 

Marasie, Mas Emiry Clarksville HS, Clarksville, Tenn 
Guid Couns. DAP 

Mares, Joe 6135 Taos Dr, El Paso, Tex. DAP 

Maarre, Sister Pavurne Notre Dame HS, 596 S Second 
St, San Jose, Calif. Guid Dir ; 

Maarmsaca, HC 1228 E 22nd St, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 3,4 

Manrsnatt, Dr Jesse E A M & N Coll, Box 4025, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. Dir, Freshman Studies Div 34 

Martin, Josern R 158 Broadmeadows Dr, Columbus 14, 
Ohio. Asst Prof Educ, Ohio State Univ 3,5 

Masten, Cecere K Merrick Ave Jr HS, Merrick, N.Y. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Marnuews, Rota 
Sch Prin. DAP 


Kings Park, N.Y 
Grad Stu 
Minne- 
Coll, San Diego 


State 


Ichrs Coll, Muncie, Ind 


3505 McKinley, El Paso, Tex Elem 





Ry om T 1715 Ilith Ave, Greeley Colo. 
2 ane State Coll. 1 
W Church, Marion, Ohio. DAP 
McCass, eas . 775 Comstock Ave, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Stu Dean, Syracuse Univ. DAP 
McCartney, Wenpett 3355 Alani Dr, 
T.H. Clin Psych Tech, US Army. 5A 
McCiam, Sve R 410 N Glenwood Ave, Clearwater, Fla. 


MATTHE _ 


ay X— 


Honolulu 14, 


i) 

McComeas, Cuaantes E 1767 Ashland Ave, Columbus 12, 
Ohio. Prof Naval Scis & Commanding Offer NROTC 
Unit. 3 

McCuttocs, Mancaret E Regis Coll, Weston 93, Mass. 
Dir Placemt. DAP 

McDoveatt, Da Wu11amM PP 1404 Gaines Rd, Pullman, 
Wash. 3 


McDurrrm, Jack M_ Box 233, Hartville, S.C.  Tchr- 
Couns, Hartville Jr HS. DAP 

McGume, Lawrence F 746 Caldwell Ave, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 3 

McKinstry, C R 3977th Sch Squadron, APO 285, New 
York, N.Y. DAP 

McLean, Terry K 611'/: S G St, Tacoma, Wash. DAP 

McNamara, Many J 67 Cedar Ave, ew % Centre, 


N.Y. Guid Couns, South Side Sr HS. 
McNames, Rev Cuarntes W 226 Orchard yx Elgin, Il. 
3 


McNerm, Dra Guy 8113 Magnetic St, El Paso, Tex. DAP 

Meap, Donatp F 807 Alexander Hamilton, San Antonio 
1, Tex. Méilit Instr & Advis, US Air Force. DAP 

Meaporn, Date W_ Box 201, Western Illinois Univ, 
Macomb, Ill. 3 

Meexs, Lorena R_ 1873 Waverland Circle, Macon, Ga. 
Psychomet, VA, Atlanta. DAP 

Meneres, Ray L 12 Albion St, Denver 20, Colo. 
Couns, Denver Pub Schs. 6A 

Mernites, Cranence F 410 W 115th St, New York 25, 
N.Y. Guid Couns, Garden City Bd Educ. 5 

Messier, Mas Donotuy L 1528 San Remo Ave, Coral 
Gables 34, Fla. Couns, Palmetto HS. 5 

Merzier, A Leroy William Penn Sr HS, York, Pa. 
Dir, Voc Guid Prog. 3 

Meyer, Jonn E 3 Martin Luther Dr, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Res Couns & Instr, Concordia Sr Coll. 1 

Mrres, Ermer M_ Bluefield State Coll, Bluefield, W.Va. 
Dean Women. 3 

Mriter, Ronatp C 332 Rich Ave, 
Guid Couns, A B Davis HS. 5 

Mrvarp, Russert L 201 E Green St, 
Grad Stu, Univ Illinois. 3,6A 

Mopett, Cranion 1225 N Wilcox St, Los Angeles 38, 
Calif. Couns for Exec Placemt & Admin Asst, USC. 3 

Moon, Rocer B 530 N Elmwood, Traverse City, Mich. 
DAP 

Moore, Mary L Anderson Hall, Miami Univ, Oxford, 
Ohio. Freshman Advis & Couns. 1 

Morrorp, Dan 163 S Maryland St, El Paso, Tex. DAP 

Morrison, Lucire Y Berkley HS, Berkley, Mich. Couns. 
3,5 

Moss, FRANCES 

MumM™Mery, Mas WInNIFRED 
vonia, Mich. 3 

Munoincer, Gernanp H 6534 Leo Rd, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Prof, Concordia Sr Coll. 1 

Munn, Invinc M 835 E Main St, 
Stu, Michigan State Univ. DAP 

Murpocx, Etmasetn 2924 University Ave, 
Forks, N.Dak. 

Murx, Vinca. L 555 Kendall Lane, DeKalb, Ill. Sch 
Soc Wrkr. DAP 

Morpny, Marcarer A 612 Howard Pl, Madison 3, Wis. 
Tchng Asst, Dept Educ, Univ Wisconsin. 3 

Murray, Merrnmt R. 408 E Gale St, Angola, Ind. 4 


Educ 


Mt Vernon, N.Y. 


Champaign, III. 


1868 Young Ave, Memphis, Tenn. DAP 
20210 Middlebelt Rd, Li- 


Lansing 12, Mich. 
Grand 


N 


Jmo Toho Educ Inst, 
Chofu-Shi, Tokyo, Japan. 3,4 

Naprer, Carnot A 241 W Ninth, Casper, Wyo. 
Dean Morgan Jr HS. 5 


NAKAZAWA, 818 Kitano-Machi 


Couns, 
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Nargpong, Dra Micnaet 116 Simcoe St, Oyster Bay, N.Y. 
Dir Guid, Oyster Bay HS. 3 

Nast, Pamir H Montclair HS, 100 Chestnut St, Mont- 
clair, N.J. Tchr-Couns. 3 

Neat, Ricnarpj G 4901 S Chesterfield Rd, Arlington, Va. 
Couns, Arlington Sch Bd. 3 

Neate, Russert 207 Fleming St, Boulder, Colo. DAP 

Nese, Henry J 103 Danny Dr, New Orleans 14, La. 
Tchr, Orleans Parish Sch Bd. 3 

Neri, Emperata B 921 Lepanto, Manila, 
Instr, Univ Santo Tomas. DAP 

Nesset, Junrvs J 8306 Fourth Ave, North Bergen, N.J. 
Emp! Interv, Fed Empl & Guid Serv. 

Newman, Lawkence L Fort Loudon, Pa. DAP 

Newman, Suracey W 1897 SW 22nd St, Miami 45, 
Fla. Asst Prin for Guid, Palmetto HS. 3,5 

Nietsen, Acres M 217 E Front St, Adrian, Mich. Stu 
Couns, Adrian HS. 5 

Norris, Rusy R Cumberland Co HS, Burkesville, Ky. 
Guid Couns. DAP 

NupetmMan, Davip 
Stu. DAP 

Nuttinc, Ketviys L 3740 Harrison St, 
Prof Naval Sci. 3 


Philippines. 


1262 E 54th St, Brooklyn 34, N.Y. 


Corvallis, Ore. 


° 


Oxuseisen, Sister Many D, OSB Coll St Benedict, St 
Joseph, Minn. Chmn Dept Educ. 4 
Ousen, Mas Eprru C 23 Branford Circle, 
bury, N.J. Couns, Red Bank HS. 

Orson, I Jo 3118 E 120th St, Seattle 55, Wash. 
Seattle Pub Schs. 3 

Orncet, Rrra G 35 Sycamore Rd, Valley Stream, N.Y. 
Guid Consult, Merrick Elem Sch. DAP 

Orr, Mrs Ira 2830 Aurora St, El Paso, Tex. 


New Shrews- 


Tchr, 


DAP 


P 


PaGano, May Ton: Tripler US Army 
APO 438, San Francisco, Calif. 3 
Panis, Nonman M 4178 Trebor Dr, Cincinnati 36, Ohio. 


- 
‘ 


Hosp, Box 17, 


Peacney, Lasan_ Eastern Mennonite Coll, Harrisonburg, 
Va. Dean Stus. DAP 

PEARLMUTTER, FREEMAN B 18 Elaine PI, Plainview, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Hicksville Jr HS. 5 

Perks, James H, Jn No 9 Grant Ave, Morgantown, W.Va. 
Grad Stu. DAP 

Perry, Dr Donatp E Box 454, Mission, Tex. Couns, 
Sch Psychol, & Curriculum Coord. 3,5 

Perensen, Mrs Vernpva T 879 N Third E, Price, Utah. 5 

Peterson, Joun L 1200 Firestone Pkwy, Akron, Ohio. 3 

Pererson, Ricnarp E 1705 LaLoma, Berkeley 9, Calif. 
Tchr-Couns, Contra Costa Coll. 3 

Prepms, Rurnx 4207 E Labadie, St Louis, Mo. DAP 

Porter, Leroy E 460 E Seventh N, Provo, Utah. 3 

Powerit, Rose A Perryton Pub Schs, Perryton, Tex. 
Guid Dir. 3 

Powers, Mrs Heren R 90! N Octavia No 6, El! Paso 
Tex. DAP 

Preston, Exrrasetu B 4831 36th St, 
D.C. Couns, Belt Jr-Sr HS. 3 

Pucn, Bn R Colorado Sch Mines, Golden, Colo. 


° 


Qurxx, P Jnu 403 E Sixth St, Bloomington, Ind. Ac- 
tivs Couns, Indiana Univ. 1A,3 


NW, Washington, 


DAP 


620 N “C” St, Tacoma 3, Wash. DAP 
Wittenberg Coll, Springfield, Ohio. 


RABENOLD, SUSAN 

Raeseck, Da CHARLES 
1,3 

Rasmussex, Mas Mimprep K 4201 Massachusetts Ave, 
NW, Was! 1ington 16, - Chief Standards & Spec 
Progs, US Forest Serv. 

Reve, Atserto L 7784 Vers Cruz Ave, El Paso, Tex. 
DAP 

Repier, Geratp C Hall D 311-A, S Res Group, Univ 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Grad Stu. 6A 
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Rew, Annie T 1814 Irving St, NE, Washington, D.C. 
Tchr, Hine Jr HS. 3 

Remsoiv, Emma J 16 Delaplane Ave, Newark, Del 3 

Ruoves, Da Frep G 2632 Overland Ave, Los Angeles 
64, Calif. Placemt Offer, Los Angeles State Coll. 3 

Ricmarps, Henny State Indus Comm, Tallahassee, Fla. 3 

Ricxsecker, Eant L 305 E 19th, Lawrence, Kans. Grad 
Stu, Univ Kansas. 3,5 

Rurre, Hanoitp M, Jn Rt 1, Box 222-B, Nitro, W.Va. 
DAP 

Rurxry, Roperr P 22-36 27th St, 
N.Y. DAP 

Ruorert, Geranp H_ 68 Farmington Ave, Hartford 5, Conn 
Rehab Couns, Bur Voc Rehab, State Dept Educ. 6P 

Rossins, Dr Ricnanpj C SUSD, 701 N Madison, Stock- 
ton, Calif. Coord Guid. 3 

Rosrvson, Epwarpj W 1410 Low Rd, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Head, Test Bur, Western Michigan Univ. 3 

Rosson, Vircrsia L 506 29th St W, Charleston 2, 
W. Va. Dean Stus, Dunbar HS, Dunbar. 

RosentTHAL, Ronatp D 202 Chicago St, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Long Island City 5, 


5 

Ross, James J Rt 6N, Mahopac Falls, N.Y. Tchr-Couns, 
Cen Sch Dist #1. 3,5 

Rousseve, Ronarp J PO Box 2681, Prairie View, Tex. 
Assoc Prof Educ, Prairie View A & M Coll. DAP 

Russo, Francis J 6 Colonial Dr, Huntington, N.Y. 
Chmn, Pupil Pers Servs. 3 


s 


Sarien, Anno 925 West End Ave, 
Pers Admin, Style Undies, Inc. 3 

SaMaan, Mrs ANNE Hampton Inst, Hampton, Va. 
Psych. 

Sanpers, Lawrence A 8210 Third Ave, Brooklyn 9, 
N.Y. Tchr-Couns, William J Gaynor Jr HS. 

Saunpers, J L 621 Sierra Rd, El Paso, Tex. DAP 

Scnaarn, Wri11aM G 1613 Spartan Village, East Lansing, 
Mich. DAP 

Scnagrer, Ermasneta W 702 Hall St, Mamaroneck, N.Y 
Guid Couns, BOCES. 5 

Scnemnoiz, Marcta W 934 E 18 lst St, Bronx 60, N.Y 
HS Voc Guid Couns, State Empl Serv. 3 

Scnepsis, ANtHony A Utica Free Acad, Utica 3, N.Y. 
Sr Couns, Utica City Sch Dist. DAP 

Scunemwer, Stantey 2238 Audubon Dr, SE, Grand 
Rapids 6, Mich. Child Psychol, Grand Rapids Child 
Guid Clin. D 

Scnuttz, Frep H_ Bd Educ, Rockford, Mich. 
5 


New York 25, N.Y. 


Prof 


Dir Couns 

Scnuttz, Ricmarp J Oxford, Ohio 
Couns, Miami Univ. 

Scorrt, Ina O Ft Hays Kansas 
Kans. 3 

Scurry, Mas Josermive 5530 Winston Ct, 
DAP 

Semnop, Everett V 
Okla. 

Senrt, Atsert T Shaker Heights HS, Shaker Heights 
20, Ohio. Asst Prin. 5 

Senxewrtz, Epwarpj G 921 La Clair St, 
Pa. Jr Couns, Pittsburgh Bd Educ. 3,5 

Sewanp, Tuomas C 1426 C Spartan Village, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. Grad Stu, Michigan State Univ. 1A 

Suarmo, Dr Soromon 3702 Fernhill Ave, Baltimore 15, 
Md. Psychol, VA Hosp. 3,6P 

Suarp, Beat L 518 NW 35th St, Gainesville, Fla. 5 

Sueets, Dr Norman L Davis & Elkins Coll, Elkins, 
W.Va. Dean Stus. DAP 

Suraxy, Nancy G_ Box 96, Hickory Cormmers, Mich. Grad 
Stu, Michigan State Univ, East Lansing. AP 


6041 Joseph Dr, 
1 

State Coll, Hays, 
Dallas, Tex. 


738 SW 49th St, Oklahoma City 9, 


Pittsburgh 18, 


Sunerrier, Nep L 911 Kinnear Rd, Columbus 12, Ohio 
3 


Suuantierr, Crype O 379 S 12th E, Sandy, 
HS Couns, Jordan Sch Dist. 5 

Srecet, Seymour W 185-5880 Rd, Jamaica 32, N.Y 
DAP 

Smverts, G A 541 W Alleghany Ave, Towson 4, Md. 
DAP 

Smson, Luwin N 200 Whitsitt St, 
Girls Couns, Hughes Jr HS. 5 


Utah. Jr 


Greenville, S.C 


April, 1959 


Simpson, Susan C 1621 E Seventh St, Tucson, Ariz. 
DAP 

Stoan, Parnicia H 411 E Arch St, 
Guid Dir, Negaunee HS. 3,5 

Smurn, Geornce W 3033 Ninth St, 
Stu, Univ Colorado. 1 


Smurn, Joun H 607 E Ninth St, 
3 


Marquette, Mich 


Boulder, Colo. Grad 


North Manchester, Ind 


Soper, Marcaret E 88 Morningside Dr, New York 27 
N.Y. Coord Stu Activs, Brooklyn Coll. 1 

So.ey, Rosert L 94 Westford Ave, Springfield 9, Mass 
DAP 

Spostro, AnTorxeTte R- 150 Warburton Ave, Yonkers, 
N.Y. Dean, Eastchester Jr HS, Eastchester. 3,5 

Spracur, Doveras G 427 University Ave, SE, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. DAP 

Starrornp, Mrs Inez T Douglass Jr HS, 318 Nebraska 
St, San Antonio, Tex. Couns. DAP 

Stark, Arncurmatp 163 Maple St, Lexington, 

SteceMortter, Harvey A Concordia Sr 
Wayne, Ind. Asst Prof & Res Couns. 1 

Stevens, Berry T 1618 Orrington Ave, Evanston, I) 
Owner, Berry Stevens & Assoc, Pers Consult. 3 

Stewart, Ersre B 1353 Worton Blvd, Mayfield Heights, 
Cleveland 24, Ohio. 3 

Srocxinc, Gren O 10022 W 3lst Ave, Wheatridge, Colo 
Dir, Dept Guid & Couns, Regis Coll. 3 

Stone, Hurnrorp E Univ California, Berkeley 4, Calif 
Dean Stus. DAP 

Strorncn, Cuamp R Hamilton Hall Box 1816, University 
Park, Pa. DAP 

Striper, Frep D 4227 a Quad, Univ 
Lincoln 8, Nebr. Stu. 

Suerxen, Eanst H_ 156 Pink Ave, New York 10, N.Y 
Dir, Educ Couns Serv, United Presbyterian Church. 3 

Sututivan, Sanya M 801 W Hickory, Denton, Tex. DAP 

Sunratt, Kate 700 Regan St, El] Paso, Tex. Tchr. DAP 

Suvax, Atpert 518'/: W Fremont, Riverton, Wyo. DAP 

Swann, Mrs Marcarnet H Rt 1, Box 229, Gallipolis 
Ohio. Tchr-Couns, Gallipolis Co Schs. DAP 

Swirr, Mrs Auice H 700 W First Ave, Cheyenne, 
Tchr, Cheyenne HS. DAP 

Swimart, Jacos L RR #3, Tiffin, 
Old Fort Local Bd Educ. 3 


T 


Lucuse F PO Box 315, Astoria, Il. 3 
1800 E Nevada St, El Paso, Tex. DAP 
1113 L, Univ Village, East Lansing, 
Michigan State Univ. 6A 

8729 Old County Rd, 


Mass. 5 
Coll, Fort 


Nebraska 


Wyo 


Ohio. Guid Couns 


TaLsorr, 
Tarra, ALIcia 
Taytor, Ronatp G 
Mich. Grad Stu, 
THormMopscaanD, Mas THELMA 
Ysleta, Tex. DAP 
Trornsunc, Ecrzasetn E 5329 Knollwood Dr, Cleve- 
land 29, Ohio. Dean Girls, Pleasant Valley Jr HS 


Tuunston, Rosert E 143 N Parkside Ave, Chicago, II! 
Second Sch Instr, Leyoen Commun HS. 3 

Trey, Dr Wrvrnnor Champlain Coll, Burlington, Vt 
Dean. DAP 

Tororowsxi, Detones E Wells Rd RFD, Adams, 
Guid Couns, Adams Memorial HS. DAP 

Towery, Hazet 413 Sanford St, Marshall, Tex. DAP 

Tritton, Mas Betty 429 DeLeon St, El Paso, Tex. DAP 

Trotra, Vixcent G, Jn 10 Cedar St, Oneonta, N.Y 
Dean Men, Hartwick Coll. 4 

Tave, Donna L 953 E 23rd St, Hialeah, Fla 
Westview Jr HS. 5 

Trvurtt, Fetre 3017 Sacramento St, E! Paso, Tex 

Turner, Epna N Pearl Sr HS, Nashville, Tenn 
DAP 


Mass 


Dean Girls 


DAI 


Couns 


U 


Rosertr W 489 W Hopocan Ave, Barberton 
Dir Child Study & Guid, Barberton Pub Schs. 5 
Pullman, Wash 


ULLMAN, 
Ohio. 
Urnpat, Da Liorvp B 601 Spruce St, 
Asst Prof, State Coll Washington. 4 


Vv 


652 Oak, Muskegon, 
East Lansing. DAP 


Vatx, Cuantes H Mich Stu, 


Michigan State Univ, 





Van Maarten, Mas Sumizy 6154 S Kimbark Ave, Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. Couns, York Commun HS. 

Van Parren, James 711 Wellesley Rd, El Paso, Tex. 3 

Van Voorness, Curtis Rt 3, Box 205, Coldwater, Mich. 
Tchr & Guid Dir, Lakeland Sch. 3,5 


Viitasorn, Miracros A 514 W 122nd St, New York 27, 


N.Y. Assoc Prof, Univ Negroes Occidental. DAP 
Vo.trert, Detona A 884 Wall St, St Louis 15, Mo. 3 
Voss, Date F 347 Bluff St, Rockford, Il. Dir Admis, 

Rockford Coll. DAP 


Ww 


WacGnern, M Epwaarp 723 Terraine Ave, Long Beach 4, 
Calif. Couns, Long Beach City Coll. 3 

Wanuteawk, Leon F 609'/: Providence Rd, Columbia, 
Mo. Stu, Univ Missouri. DAP 

Wap, Atnia A 110*/2 Shepard St, Lansing, Mich. 3 

Watiace, Mas Manyjonre 437 Gardner St, El Cajon, 
Calif. Activs Advis, San Diego State Coil, San Diego 
1A 

Warten, Russert J Box 107, Dillsburg, Pa. 
Northern Jt Sch System. 3,5 

Watters, Kay 3759 Lemon Ave, Long Beach 7, 


Guid Couns, 


Calif 


Couns, Polytech HS. 3 
WANTOCK, 

Minn. 5 
Warren, JonatHan R 

Calif. Stu. 3 
Wartersuny, Mary §$ 


Donato W Stewartville HS, Stewartville, 


271 Sunset Loop, Walnut Creek, 
890 llth St, Boulder, Colo. Stu 


3 

Wavuen, Mas Katuryxy 8812 Old County Rd, Ysleta, 
Tex. DAP 

Wester, Berxnanp 17144 Ohio, Detroit 21, 
Rehab Couns, Commun Workshop. DAP 

Warraxer, Mas Nett 3928 Altura Blvd, El Paso, Tex 
DAP 

Warre, Peart § 4207 E Labadie, St Louis, Mo. 5 

Waurreneck, Mancuerrre 505 Redlands, Newport Beach. 
Calif. 3 

Wnuarmsox, DH 1105 St John’s Rd, El Paso, Tex. DAP 

Wrxorr, Hucn M_ 1890 Rochester Rd, Royal Oak, Mich 
Couns, Guest Ir HS. 3,5 

Wirtensrock, Beatnotp D 114 Staples St, Farming- 
dale, N.Y. Dean Stus, State Univ Agricultural & Tech 
Inst. 3 


Mich. 


Wru.ams, Mas Grapys Paso, 
Tex. 

WiutuasMs, J Louis 5148 Winton Rd, Hamilton, Ohio 
Couns, Hamilton Bd Educ. 5 

Wuurs, Nancy V 3810 Blackthorn St, Chevy Chase 15, 
Md. Stu, West Virginia Univ. DAP 

Wrsox, Lzona E 1672 Oxford, Berkeley 9, Calif. 
& Stu, Univ California. 5 

Wiison, Mary T RD 1, South Salem, N.Y. 

Wresox, Mars Mruprep 1200 Raynolds, Fl 
DAP 

Wrvxiern, Mas Marcaret G_ Box 426, Coll Sta, Ham- 
mond, La. Spec Educ Tchr. DAP 

Wiatn, Eanest L PO Box 1813, Rock River, Wyo. 3 

Wiss, Francis H 1448 W 184th St, Los Angeles 47, 
Calif. DAP 

Wrrnez, Hetowsse E 137 Evans St, South Portland, 
Maine. Exec Dir, South Portland Pub Health Nursing 
Assn. DAP 

Wor, Maatrmw G 


2718 Louisville St, El 


Couns 


DAP 


Paso, Tex 


3855 Wemdon, Dallas 20, Tex. DAP 

Woz, Cuarntes G State Dept Civil Serv, 39 Columbia 
St, Albany 7, N.Y. Recruitment Rep. 1 

Wootums, Neon W 486 Melrose Ave, Columbus 2, 
Tchr-Couns, Versailles HS. DAP 

Workman, Antuurn D 4560 19th St, San Francisco 14, 
Calif. Grad Stu, Univ California. DAP 

Wovxvunicn, Micuarn J F Snapp Jr HS, 
Endicott, N.Y. Guid Couns. DAP 

Worz, Sumiey E 200 Arapahoe St, Boulder, Colo 
St, Univ Colorado. 1 


Ohio. 


Loder Ave, 


Grad 


Y 


2140 Spaulding, Berkeley 4, 
1,3,5 

Lincoln Jr HS, 2131 
Couns. DAP 


Yate, STaNtey N Calif. 
Grad Stu, Univ California. 
Yorcax, Mas Dorotny G 


Ave N, Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


12th 


z 


Zancue.i, Josern L 10 Violet Lane, Commack, N.Y. 
Couns, Great Neck S Sr HS. 3 

Zanxen, Mas Eprrn 2710 Cooper St, El Paso, Tex. DAP 

Zutax, Epwarp J 14 Park St, Warren, Pa. Guid Couns 
& Instr, Warren HS. 5 
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